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EASTER HOLIDAY 
PACKAGE 


A dandy collection of holiday 


| material for class room use. 





| The 


Postpaid per package 


following are fully de- 


scribed in my catalogue No. 


| 30 RG 


Stories & Poems for Speech 
Training. Gr. 1 to 6 

Tales the Eskimos Tell 

Wild Flowers of the Prairie 
Provinces 

Art for the Classroom ....$1.00 
Arithmetic Workbook Gr. 3..45c 


€ 
F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 








YOU'LL ENJOY SHOPPING 
AT 


THE NEW 
STREAMLINED 
ULTRA-MODERN 
WALK-RITE! 


ONE.OF CANADA'S” 


FINEST APPAREL 
SHOPS 


10171 101st St., Edmonton 


““Edmonton’s Smart Shop for 
omen” 





“GUESSING GAMES 
DON'T PAY” 


*__So don’t try guessing when 
you come to “State Size” when 
ordering from your EATON 
Catalogue. 


MEASURE AND BE SURE 
It takes only a minute or so of 
time—and think of the trouble 
and delay of re-ordering which 
it may save! 
—And it is so easy! Look in 
the yellow Index Section of 
your Catalogue—here you will 
find diagrams, charts, and in- 
structions that make meneating, 
quick, simple and “sure-fire.” 


ALWAYS MEASURE 
IT ALWAYS PAYS! 


¢T, EATON C° 


wesTEeRn LiMITEO 








Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 


M1141 — M4651 
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MARCH, 1945 Number 5 
EDITORIAL === 


WHAT’S THE USE! 
“It is time the nation as a whole made an investment in its own 
future by giving a break to the fogotten, neglected children of the rural 
district.” 


Volume 25 














pearing in the January Magazine Digest, by Dr. Charl Ormond 

Williams, Director of Field Service of the National Education 
Association, under the caption—LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE— 
A NATIONAL CALAMITY. It labels perfectly its subject matter and 
although specifically portraying rural school conditions in the United 
States, any reader intimately acquainted with the Canadian rural scene 
would be compelled to admit that every disability, every handicap, 
suffered by rural school pupils and teachers of our great and wealthy 
neighbor nation, finds its counterpart in Canada, in Alberta. For ex- 
emple: rural schoolhouse just about the same as 50 years ago, except 
maybe for a fresh coat of paint; low salaries resulting in closed schools; 
“hiring of pinch-hit substitutes, with even lower qualifications and 
salaries and lesser experienced than the one they had”; teachers weaned 
away to better paid and more attractive jobs in business or industry 
(“Can’t blame the teachers”); teachers shunted around from school to 
school, boarding place to boarding place, mostly required to reside in 
homes with outside sanitary facilities, etc.; lack of sufficient farmers’ 


| HE above quotation is the concluding paragraph of an article ap- 





income during normal times to furnish adequate school building 


and pay reasonable salaries to teachers. All in all, the “most neglected . 


children are not in the slums—but in the rural areas.” Dr. Williams 
turns thumbs down on the suggestion that rural school children are 
inherently of inferior mental quality compared with their more favored 
brothers and sisters in urban centres, in that the urban centres are de- 
pendent on the influx from the farms for their very life blood. Says he: 
“The cities would pass off the face of the earth were it not for the 
influx of population from the rural areas.” What sane person would 
dare dispute that. Again, who knowing rural conditions could reason- 
ably conceive that children, dependent solely on the tender mercies of 
rural educational facilities—or lack of them—could reach as high a 
standard of educational achievement as their more favored urban 
brethren? 


ET notwithstanding the above, a joint letter of protest appeared 
recently in the Calgary Albertan signed by the respective Presi- 
dents of the U.F.A. and U.F.W.A., against our Dr. Sansom’s 

scientific assessment of the results of the Grade Ten Survey Tests, pub- 
lished in our January issue. The letter interpreted Dr. Sansom’s article 
as “belittling the educational achievements of rural children”. Of 
course, Dr. Sansom did nothing of the kind. If the term “belittling” 
applies in this controversy at all, it rests.on the shoulders of those who 
make the veiled implication ‘thar the ‘city children’s score. was but 
“slightly” higher, that the difference in score is insignificant. But is it 
insignificant? Here are the facts: Urban pupils mean scores were 3.40, 
5.29, 5.13 and 6.01 higher than those of’ rural pupils’ mean scores of 
34.44, 52.41, 72.83, and 30.41. On a percentage basis the respective 
differences are approximately 10%, 9%, 7.4% and 19.7%. Now a differ- 
ence of an add mark or two or a small percentage as between two, or 
any small number, may not be of much significance; it may be a purely 
accidental or chance difference and useless for deducing scientific con- 
clusions. However, taking a large number of cases, a-mean differentia- 
tion of a small percentage furnishes indisputable evidence of a definite, 
positive trend—just as positive and definite as say a mean difference in 
lesser yield in bushels per acre over one wide area (A) compared with 
another area (B) of (to use our present percentages) 10% oats, 9% bar- 
ley, 7.4% rye, 19.7% wheat. The inquiring mind of the scientific agri- 
culturist would direct him to follow a procedure exactly similar to 
that followed here by Dr. Sansom, He would search his mind to set 
down every possible cause (whether probable or otherwise) which might 
be responsible in part or whole for the known results—the difference in 
yield. He might, for example, pose the following: 

(a) Were the farmers in area A less intelligent, less efficient, 

less hardworking than in area B? 

(b) Was the seed equally good? 

(c) Was there any difference in total rainfall; was it evenly 

distributed and at similar times? 
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(d) What fertilizers were generally used; dates of sowing; 
ploughing, etc.? 
(e) What farming methods were generally followed in each 
area? 
Of course not being a farmer we can’t suggest all the significant consid- 
erations or possibilities which would spring to the mind of a trained 
agricultural specialist. Surely it would not be “belittling” the farmers 
in putting (a) up for investigation. A person of scientific bent would be 
lacking in the fundamental attribute of thoroughness, if without in- 
vestigation and examination he ignored any possible—not necessarily 
probable— cause for any result. And in this particular case any charge 
or complaint of “belittling” would savor strongly of emotionalism 
rather than reasoning. A medical man examining a patient might just 
as reasonably be charged with “belittling” a patient were he to search 
every possible cause of his patient’s poor state of health—his life, en- 
vironment, habits, climate, heredity; occupation, associates, etc. 


in the protest we felt the conviction that Dr. Sansom was delib- 

erately avoiding any tendentious statements; rather he was en- 
deavoring to help and assist the underprivileged rural pupils; trying to 
lay the facts before parents of rural pupils and lead them to see that 
there was “something rotten in the State of Denmark”, pointing not to 
the conclusion that the most treasured possessions of the rural parents 
were of inferior mental caliber, but hoping that these fond parents 
would be sufficiently disturbed to protest and take steps to rectify 
their children’s wrongs—the wrongs laid bare by scientific research and 
observation, by such writers and authorities as Dr. Williams. All Dr. 
Sansom did was outline possible causes and it would be nonscientific to 
say this or that is a possible cause and not a probable cause. It is indeed 
regrettable that people in responsible office should have (though be- 
lievably unintentionally) so misconstrued Dr. Sansom’s intended con- 
tribution to the welfare of the rural pupils of Alberta. One is almost 
tempted to murmur “What’s the use”! Anyway, “The best laid schemes 
of mice and men gang aft a-gley.” 


_ S we read Dr. Sansom’s column containing the material resulting 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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READERS 


Pre Primer Level one 
MAC & MUFF 
Pre Primer Level two 
THE TWINS TOM & DON 
Pre Primer Level three 
GOING TO SCHOOL 
Primer Level one 
AT PLAY 
Primer Level two 
FUN IN STORY 
First Reader Level! one 
I KNOW A SECRET 
First. Reader Level two 
GOOD STORIES 


Easy | 
Growth 


IN 
Reading 
Series 


EASY READING 
MAKES 
READING EASY 


By 


Gertrude Hildreth, 
Allie Lou Felton, 


Mabel J. Hender- 
son, 
Alice Meighen, 


Marjorie Pratt. 





Second Reader Level one 
ALONG THE WAY 
Second Reader Level two 
THE STORY ROAD 
Third Reader Level one 

FARAWAY PORTS 
Third Reader Level two 

ENCHANTING STORIES 
Fourth Reader 

TODAY & TOMORROW 
Fifth Reader 

LOOKING FORWARD 
Sixth Reader 

MOVING AHEAD 


Procurable Through—The Alberta Children’s Bookhouse 
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President's Colum 


Fellow Teachers: 

We call this the. “Convention Num- 
ber” of the magazine because it is the 
last number that will appear before 
the Annual General Meeting at East- 
er. And if the proposed changes in the 
By-laws bearing on the A.G.M. should 
be approved, this will be the last 
meeting of that body as constituted 
at present that will ever be held. This 
would make our 1945 A.G.M. some- 
thing of an “historie occasion.” 

I hope that the changes we are 
proposing will get the necessary two- 
thirds majority vote of the meeting. 
This action would, in my opinion, 
give us a more efficient A.G.M., and 
it would also provide a means of 
closer contact throughout the year 
between the teaching body and the 
Central Executive and the affairs 
of the Association. ‘There will no 
doubt be sharp difference of opinion 
on the matter, both with respect to 
the general principle and also cer- 
tain questions of detail. It is im- 
portant that questions of detail, and 
especially mere technicalities of pro- 
cedure should not be allowed to block 
the general proposal. Details can 
be adjusted from year to year on the 
basis of experience under the new 
arrangement. 

Whatever the final decision may 
‘ be when the matter goes to a vote, I 
hope the debate will be conducted 
in an entirely friendly and dignified 
manner, and that every speaker will 
be given credit for complete sincezi- 
ty whatever his views may be. Then 
the decision will be accepted in jrood 
spirit by everyone, and we can go 
forward with our work next year 
with complete harmony on whatever 
basis of organization the meeting thay 
approve. 

It is well to remember that on any 
vote pertaining to the General By- 
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laws the A.G.M. is the*supréme auth- 
ority. By-laws relating to descipline 
have to be approved by Order-in- 
Council, but not the General By-laws 
of the Association. Some question 
may arise as to whether the ordinary 
resolutions of the A.G.M, are “bind- 
ing” or merely “directory” for the 
Central Executive; but when it comes 
to amending the General By-laws no 
such question can arise. Here the 
A:G.M. is supreme. This fact of com- 
plete autonomy in relation to the Gen- 
eral By-laws should give the delegates 
an added sense of responsibility when 
By-law amendments are up for dis- 
cussion. 

There can be little question but that, 
as I pointed out last month, the 
Teachers’ Association will take an 
increasingly important part in the 
educational affairs of this province 
as the years go by. This is as it 
should be. The profession of teach- 
ing stands in the forefront of attack 
against ignorance, public enemy No. 
1 among our internal enemies at any 
rate, the primary source of intoler- 
ance, bigotry, narrow - mindedness, 
and most of the other social blights. 
To have a large influence in determ- 
ining important educational policy 
our A.T.A. as a professional body 
should be as efficient as it is possible 
to make it. One move in this direc- 
tion is proposed this year. If ap- 
proved, others can come in later as 
experience deepens and widens in all 
these matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. Sansom 





J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 
Telephone 22181—-Optical Dept. 


Cc. WOODWARD LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alta. 










aster Werk... 
again to be a Statutory Holiday 


In the debate on the Speech from the Throne the Hon- 
orable R. E. Ansley, Minister of Education, announced 
the intention of the Government to recommend to the 
House that The Operation of Schools (War) Act be 
repealed forthwith and that the schools would close 
for the midsummer on July 6th and open on Septem- 
ber 10th. 


It is also anticipated that Easter Week this year will 
be a statutory holiday so that all teachers, besides 
accredited delegates to the Annual General Meeting, 
will be privileged to attend the Easter Convention. 





Federal Aid to Education 
Bill 





The lawmakers who introduced the 
sixth successive bill are Robert Rams- 
peck of Georgia and Senators Elbert 
Thomas of Utah and Lister Hill of 
Alabama. The House version is 
H, R. 1296; the Senate (practically 
identical), is S. 181. 

The measures do not differ sub- 
stantially from the bill which was 
debated and defeated in the Senate 
last year and which was pending be- 
fore the House when the Seventy- 
Eighth Congress passed out of exist- 
ence. 

Briefly, the measure would author- 
ize appropriations totalling $300,000,- 
000 for the following: 

“For the purpose of enabling 
states and their local public-school 
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jurisdiction to meet emergencies in 
financing their public elementary and 
public secondary schools by providing 
funds for the payment of the salaries 
of teachers and other school em- 
ployees to, keep schools open, to em- 
ploy additional teachers to relieve 
overcrowded classes, to raise sub- 
standard salaries of teachers and 
other school employees, and to adjust 
the salaries of teachers and other 
school employees to meet the in- 
creased cost of living.’’—$200,000,- 
000. 

“For the purpose of more nearly 
equalizing public elementary and 
public secondary school opportunities 
among and within the states.”— 
$100,000,000, 
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ON BEHALF of the City 

of Edmonton I wish to 
extend a cordial welcome to 
all teachers attending the 


Easter Convention in Ed- 
‘monton from April 2nd to 
4th. 


JOHN VW. FRY, 


Mayor of Edmonton. 


The Banff School of Fine Arts, 
now in its thirteenth year, is again 
offering a number of scholarships to 
the teachers and students of Alberta. 

To encourage those interested in 
Drawing and Painting, three scholar- 
ships will be awarded to residents of 
Alberta. In addition, two scholar- 
ships are offered to residents of each 
of the other three western provinces. 
The scholarships are to the value of 
tuition, and are given on the basis 
of pictures submitted by entrants. 

Three scholarships in the Theatre 
Division are offered to Alberta high 
school students, also to the value of 
tuition, Awards are made on the 
basis of work done in school and 
community drama. 

Two scholarships are offered in the 
Handicraft Section of the Banff 
School, to the value of $40.00 each, 
including $25.00 tuition fee and 
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Elected by Acclamation 





HAROLD C. MELSNESS, B.Sc. 
President-elect, 1945-46 


Banff School Scholarships. 


$15.00 as a contribution toward the 
expenses of the successful applicants. 
Awards are made on the basis of work 
submitted, and on the ability of the 
applicant to impart instruction gained 
at:the school to others. 

Those who wish to make applica- 
tion for scholarships in any’ of the 
above classes should write immediate- 
ly for full particulars to the Depart- 
ment of Extension, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton. 


Re Radio Program CKUA 


Two changes have been made in the 
radio program which appeared on 
page 28 of the January issue of The 
A.T.A. Magazine, May 1st and 8th 
should read May 2nd and 9th respec- 
tively. Miss Jean Clark, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Health Education will re- 
place Dr. H. Siemens on February 21. 
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Candidates for Vice-President 





ARTHUR ALLEN, M.A. 
(Red Deer Local} 


Arthur Allen, Vice-President of the 
Red Deer Local Association is nomin- 
ated by the Red Deer Local. 

Mr. Allen’s teaching experience 
started in a rural school out of Lac 
La Biche in 1926. He has been teach- 
ing since then, with time out for uni- 
versity 1928-1931, and 1935-1936, and 
three years with the Auxiliary War 
Services in the RAF and RCAF. He 
returned to teaching from this work 
in 1943. 

At Red Deer Mr. Allen has been 
President of the Sub-local, a member 
of the salary negotiating committee 
in the city, and also of the salary ne- 
gotiating committee of the Red Deer 
Division. This vear the Red Deer nom- 
inee for Vice-President helped organ- 
ize a Home and School Committee in 
Red Deer. 


Mr. Allen obtained his B.A. degree 
from the University of Alberta in 
1931, and his M.A. degree in 1937. 
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T. N. ROCHE, B.A. 
(Calgary Local) 


T. Neale Roche is affiliated with the 
Calgary City Local No. 38. 


The Calgary (City), Vermilion and 
Calgary (Separate) Locals nominated 
Mr. Roche for the office of Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Association. 


The Calgary candidate taught 
fifteen years in Alberta and at pres- 
ent is in the employ of the Calgary 
School Board as Vice-Principal of 
James Short School. 


Mr. Roche holds a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the University of Al- 
berta. 


The following is a summary of Mr. 
Roche’s A.T.A. experience: 


1. Member of the Provincial Exec- 
utive for Calgary District for the 
past two years. 

2. President of Calgary (City) Local 

_ No. 38 from 1941-1943. 
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FIELD, HYNDMAN & McLEAN 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 


Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


316 McLeod Bldg. 


Phone 25147 
Edmonton, Alberta 


8. President of Division 2 Sub-local 
of the Calgary City Local for two 
years. 

4, Served on the Executive of the 
Calgary City Local for the past 
six years. 


5. Chairman of the Calgary C:ty Lo- 
cal Salary Conference Committee 
for 1942 and 1943. 


6. Chairman of the committee of the 
Calgary City Local meeting with 
the Calgary School Board regard- 
ing School Improvement for 1942 
and 1948. 


7. Chairman of the Calgary Curricu- 
lum Revision Committee for 1943. 





Dr. Herbert E. Smith is a member 
of the Faculty of Education Local As- 
sociation. 


Dr. H. E. Smith is nominated by the 
Cypress-Tilley East, Two Hills, 
Wheatland, Sturgeon, Grande Prairie, 
Castor, Holden, Faculty of Education, 
Clover Bar, Camrose, Edmonton In- 
termediate, Wetaskiwin, Medicine 
Hat and Edmonton High School Local 
Associations. 


The above candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent taught three years elementary 
school in Saskatchewan; seven years 
High School in North Battleford and 


Muckleston’s Beauty Parlor 
and Barber Shop 
10328 
Jasper Ave 


Phone 
27651 


Edmonton 
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DR. H. E. SMITH 
(Faculty of Education Local) 


Calgary; one year in the Provincial 
Normal School, Calgary; and twelve 
years in the University of Alberta. 

As a member of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association, Dr. Smith was affilia- 
ted with the Calgary A.T.A. for five 
years; District Representative on Ex- 
ecutive ‘Council for Calgary area, 
about 1924; Vice-President in 1941— 
resigned in October, 1941, for military 
service, 


The following are Dr. Smith’s aca- 
demic qualifications: B.A. from Uni- 
versity of Illinois; M.A. and M.Ed. 
from University of Alberta, and Ph.D. 
from University of California. He is 
also a member of the Phi Delta Kappa 
fraternity. 


JOHNSON’S CAFE 
Where Quality and Service Have 
Met for 24 Years 


Cor. Jasper Ave. and 10ist St. 
Edmonton 











PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE ELECTION 


The following is a list of completed nominations of candidates for election 
to the Provincial Executive, for the year ending Easter 1946. In cases where 
one complete nomination only has been received, the candidate will be declared 
elected by acclamation. An * will indicate those teachers elected by acclamation. 











Office Candidate Nominating Locals 
me rey ee 
resident *Harold C. Melsness, /Two Hills, Grande Prairie, Atha- 


ibasca, Wheatland, Calgary ‘City, 
Castor, Holden, Camrose, Lac Ste. 
Anne, Clover Bar, Stugreon, Drum- 
heller, Medicine Hat, Cypress-Til- 
ley East, Edmonton High School, 


of Grande Prairie 
(Grande Prairie Local) 





Vice-President |Arthur Allen, of Red 
Deer. (Red Deer Local) 


i T. N. Roche, of Calgary, Vermilion, Calgary (City), — 
ee (Calgary City Local) gary (Separate), Lac La Bich 


Dr. H. E. Smith, of Two Hills, Grande Prairie, Wheat- 

Edmonton (Faculty of. |land, Cypress-Tilley East, Stur- 

Education Local) m, Holden, Castor, Faculty of 

Education, Clover Bar, Camrose, 

Edmonton Intermediate, Wetaski- 

rw _ Hat, Edmonton High 
ool. 





Northwestern *L. E. Kelly, of Berwyn Peace River, Fairview. 
Alberta (Geo- |(Peace River Local) 
graphic Repre- 

sentative) 


Northeastern G. 'Kolotyluk, of Smoky |Smoky Lake. 
Alberta (Geo- j|Lake (Smoky Lake Local) 


a Bape Ladimer L- Kostash, of 


Two Hills, Lamont, Vegreville. 
nw Willingdon (Two Hills _ 
Local) 


T. W. Nordon, of 
Athabasca (Athabasca 
Local) 


Central Eastern |Anders O. Aalborg, ‘of Vermilion, Holden. 

Alberta (Geo- |Rivercourse (Vermilion 

graphic Repre- |{Local) 

—— I. C. Birdsell, of Forest-|Killam 
burg (Killam Local) 


M. R. Butterfield, of 


Castor, ,Hardisty-Provost. 
Coronation (Castor Local) 


wo 
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Office Candiate 


Central Western |W. T. 


Nominating Locals 


“Mel” Fowler, 


Wetaskiwin, Strawberry. 





Alberta (Geo- [of Wetaskiwin 
graphic Repre- |(Wetaskiwin Local) 
ee S. W. Hooper, of Elnora|Stettler. 
(Stettler Local) 
C. H. McCleary, of Camrose. 
Camrose (Camrose 
Local) 
E. T. Wiggins, of Olds. 
Didsbury (Olds Local) 
Southeastern *Eric C. Ansley, of Medicine Hat (City), Foremost 
Alberta (Geo- |Medicine Hat 
graphic Repre- |(Medicine Hat Local) 
sentative) 
Southwestern |S. A. Earl, of Cardston |St. Mary’s River 
i — (St. Mary’s River Local) 
Sentative) |W. A. Rea, of Lethbridge|Lethbridge (City) 
(Lethbridge City Local) |. 
M- Holman, of DiamondjLethbridge (Division) 
City (Lethbridge Division 
No. 7 Local) 
Calgary (Geo- |R. W. Gould, of Royalties|Turner Valley, Wheatland. 
graphic Repre- |(Turner Valley Local) 
sentative) 


F. J. C. Seymour, of 


Calgary (City) Calga Separate 
Caleary (Calgary City " iii , 
Local) 


Edmonton (Geo-|T. D. Baker, of Edmont°n|Edmonton Intermediate, Edmonton 
graphic Repre- |(Edmonton Intermediate |Teachers’ (Elementary), ‘Clover 
sentative) Local) Bar. 


G. M. Crawford, of GunniLac Ste. Anne, Sturgeon. 
(Lac Ste. Anne Local) 


W. Larue Smith, of 
Edmonton (Edmonton 
High School Local) 


Edmonton High School, Faculty of 
Education. 





Postwar Jobs in Public Health Nursing, Book Illustration 
and Real Estate 
Inc., New York University, 


Students, school counselors, veter- New 


aans, war workers, and others inter- 
ested in postwar jobs will find help- 
ful information in three new six-page 
leaflets, on Public Health Nursing, 
Book Illustration, and Real Estate 
published by Occupational Index, 
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York 3, N. Y., at 25c each. 

Each leaflet covers postwar em- 
ployment prospects, the nature of the 
work, abilities and training required, 
earnings, advancement, advantages 
and disadvantages of the occupation. 
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| THE NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 


By Gray et al 





Motivation for learning to read comes from the stories children are 
given to read. If they like the stories, if these storiés speak to them 
in language they can understand, in terms of: situations they know, 
so that their response is natural, happy, unforced—then they’re on 
the road to success in reading. That is why in every book of THE 
NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM the quality of the stories has 
been stressed—their full-bodied plots, their liveliness and humour, all 
centered about the child’s world; their wholesomeness and true por- 
trayal of human nature. 


















Before We Read (Pre-reading Activities) -..................ccscseeseseeee--+ $ .35 
We Look and See (First Pre-primer) -...,.....2..2022..022...---e00----0---- -25 
We Work and Play (Second Pre-primer) ..............222222..-22--------00+ .25 
We Come and Go (Third Pre-primer) ..............2..--2222.222-2----------- .30 
Fun With Dick and Jane (Primer) ................2........... Widelacoscooeace -70 
I I I NE os seo decnunncnncavecesosencnfecsssvenses .80 
Friends and Neighbors (Book Two—1 )...................ccccceeeessseeeeeeees -95 
More Friends and Neighbors (Book Two—2) ..............-------------- 95 
Streets and Roads (Book Three—1) ..........22.....-20:2----eeeeeee0--e-e0 1.05 
More Streets and Roads (Book Three—2) ..........2..........----------- 1.05 
Times and Places; (Beak, Faun) ce cscscicisee-j--sen--cerarhj-codeonnisgeownscneees 1.35 
Daye Mad TRS CEO UU) oi Sinees kanentii~sqnedyercttbtresbopennennenne 1.40 
People ONG PHesvess CHOGK Bix). «Wc... csc cccenencsnnecsssnpissseeces 1.40 







WORKBOOKS AND TEACHERS’ GUIDES TO THE NEW BASIC 
READERS (Curriculum Foundation Series): 


Teacher’s Edition of Pre-Primer Programme (including Before 
We Read and three Pre-Primers) ....................------.s0--c-0------ 


























Think-and-Do Book for Pre-Primer Programme. ........................ .30 
Think-and-Do Book for Fun With Dick and Jane (Primer) .... .30 
Think-and-Do Book for Our New Friends (Book One)............ .30 
Combined Guide-Book to Grade One Programme .................... .40 
Think-and-Do Book for Friends and Neighbors 

I ND iho Seskicchckaussctesasiscacnbere ” cocepicecnesonee .30 
Think-and-Do Book for More Friends and Neighbors 

(Book Two; diewel Ti): (223. i022s6s5220i2.k ead... tad. .30 
Guide-Book to Second Grade Programme ........2...22..2-2..---2---ee0s000+ .35 
Think-and-Do Book for Streets and Roads : 

i ail sccceenenpaceceensens .35 
Think-and-Do Book for More Streets and Roads 

(Hook Three, Level’ IT) |....0053 220.5. 20k. Bid nw cesccene .35 
Guide-Book to Third Grade Programme ......................-....-.-------- .35 
Think-and-Do for Times and Places (Book Four) .................... .45 
CT OO BRINN IIE RING onset nnnceceevtaceropcearosenscopateesecesesses 35 
Think-and-Do Book for Days and Deeds (Book V) ...................- .45 
SSUES SOO BO BURN O GUND, BPOOUD (ns. 0070-5000-<000cccescnceeccsnnsssseseosssssscoesee .35 
Think-and-Do Book for People and Progress (Book V1) ............ .45 
Guide-Book to People and. Progress. .........,.....--01.--..-------le.-0--++---- .35 







For full information write 


- THE SCHOOL BOOK BRANCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EDMONTON 


W. J. GAGE & CO., LIMITED 


Toronto . 
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Dare Alberta 
Lag Behind? 


By The A.T.A. Publicity Committee 


N the last. issue of this Magazine 
the new Regulations respecting 
School Grants in Ontario were enu- 
merated at length. Furthermore, the 
recent amendments made by the Sas- 
katchewan Government were briefly 


indicated. Nobody who has kept an eye 
on the educational sky during the past 
three years.can doubt that the radical 
reforms in Ontario and Saskatchewan 
are but the beginning. All the prov- 
inces are‘ becoming conscious, uneasily 


Provincial Grants to One-Room Rural Schools Having Assessment 


of $20,000 
Alberta 
Section of The : 
School Grants Act Caleulation Amount 
4 (a) $0.75 X 200 $150.00 
26 (d) $2.20 < 200 $440.00 
27. (Possible special 
grant at discretion of 
Minister, amount not we 
made public) $590.00 
Ontario 
Regulations 90 per. cent approved 
Part I, cost of operation, e.g. 
Sec, 2 (1) (d) 90 per cent of $1500 $1350.00 
Saskatchewan 
Section of The 
School Grants Act 
8. (1).1. $1.50 X 200 $300.00 
4 X 20,000 
0— 200 
4. (a) : 1x4 1000 | * $280.00 
200 
T ‘nits Act 9 X 20, 
Lg “igiee Unite; A¢ sis00—{|" > | _so0—280 $740.00 


$1320.00 


Let us assume for a moment that $1500 is a reasonable estimate of a 
year’s total expenditure in a one-room rural school for salary, cleaning, main- 


tenance, heating etc. 


Then in Aiberta (unless the Minister takes compassion with a Special 
Grant) a Mill Rate of 45% will have to be levied locally to run the school. 


In Ontario, a Mill Rate of 7%. will have to be levied locally. 
In Saskatehewan, a Mill Rate of 9 will have to be levied locally. 
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and urgently conscious, that a major 
job of housecleaning has to be done. 
Most of them would like to have Fed- 
eral Aid in doing it, but they are be- 
coming aware that they must put 
their own limited resources to intelli- 
gent use before they will merit any 
outside help. That is the new temper 
which has come into Canadian Educa- 
tion. We shall soon see the expression 
of it in British Columbia, Manitoba 
and elsewhere. 

Just what is the scale of the new 
School Grants in Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan? How does Alberta com- 
pare with them at this moment? That 
question will be answered presently, 
with reference to two types of one- 
room rural schools, the first supported 
by a district with a total assessment 


of $20,000 and the second by a district 
with a total assessment of $70,000. 
These are not the extremes, but will 


serve to represent a very poor district * 


and a fairly comfortable one. 

The purpose of school grants from 
a central government is first of all to 
ensure by substantial help that there 
shall be a school in the community 
that needs one. In 1926 the Alberta 
legislature gave recognition to a sec- 
ond purpose; namely to ensure that 
struggling and pioneer districts shall 
not be limited by their poverty to 
mere pretence of educating their chil- 
dren; but shall be aided, with grants 
proportioned to their need, to keep 
school open the full year with a quali- 
fied teacher in charge. To achieve this 
excellent purpose, Section 26 was 


Provincial Grants to One-Room Rural Schools Having Assessment 


of $70,000 
Alberta 
Section of The 
School Grants Act Calculation Amount 
4 (a) $0.75 X 200 $150.00 
26. (n) $0.20 X 200 $ 40.00 
$190.00 
Ontario ‘ 
Regulations 60 per cent of approved 
Part I,. cost of operation, e.g. 
Sec. 2—(1) (b) 60 per cent of $1500 $900.00 
Saskatchewan 
Section of The : 
School Grants Act 
38.—(1) 1. $1.50 X 200 $300.00 
4 X 70,000 
x |400— G9 —| 
4. (a) “e 1000 re $120.00 
200 
i x 
an af siso0— {rr wa pee |_s00—120 $450.00 
$870.00 


Continuing our assumption that $1500 is a reasonable estimate for a year’s 
total expenditure in a one-room rural school: 
Then in Alberta in this $70,000 school district a Mill Rate of nearly 19 


will be required locally to run the school. 


In Ontario a Mill Rate of 8.6 will have to be levied locally. 





In Saskatchewan a Mill Rate of 9 will have to be levied locally. 
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written into The School Grants Act, 
making available new grants ranging 
from $2.80 per teacher. per day in the 
poorest. districts to 20 cents per tea- 
cher per day in districts having an 
assessment between $70,000 and $75,- 
000 ‘per classroom. Thus the Alberta 
Government recognized nearly twenty 
years ago the soundness of school 
grants according to need. But the final 
step towards equalizing the opportun- 
ities of Alberta children has never 
been taken, as will presently be seen. 


Where does Alberta stand? We 
must not draw too definite conclusions 
from these tables because— 

(a) We do-not know how much the 
Minister passes out by way of 
Special Grant. (It is even. pos- 
sible, though most unlikely, that 
the $70,000 district gets a little 
of this. We just don’t, know). 
The fact that rural schools in all 
these three provinces operate (in 
whole or in part) in larger units 
means that inequalities are some- 
"what evened out. 


(b) 


Nevertheless’ we can readily see: 


that under its new scheme of provin- 
cial grants Saskatchewan has in fact 
equated the burden of education at 9 
mills for all rural schools which vote 
themselves into the Larger Units. And 
by its new Regulations, Ontario has 
equated them as nearly as doesn’t 
matter, the poorer district having a 
Mill Rate of 7% and the richer dis- 


NOW IS THE TIME 


ROYAL PORTABLE AND 
STANDARD TYPEWRITERS . 
Rebuilt Typewriters — All Makes 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER 


Co., LTD. 
10115 100th St., Edmonton, Phone 27532) 





trict a Mill Rate of 8.6; note this— 


the richer district has the larger rate. 

How Alberta bears comparison with 
Saskatchewan and Ontario we simply 
do not know, until the Special Grants 
distributed at the discretion of the 
Minister are made known to the pub- 
lic. 

To get down to fundamentals, equa- 
ting the local burden means giving the 
children an equal chance in life. Well- 
to-do farmers can pay a low mill rate 
so much..more easily than struggling 
pioneers can pay a high mill rate, that 
the well-to-do farmer’s children just 


- naturally get the well-trained teacher, 


the well-furnished school house, the 
adequate supplies and the invaluable 


~ health services. It won’t do, if we be- 


lieve in:Democracy. It won’t do, if we 


“believe -in.giving every child a fair 


start in. life without handicaps of edu- 
cation or health. If our legislators 
really believe in Democracy, they can- 
not evade’ their duty of making a 
thorough investigation of Alberta’s 
system of School Grants in the light 
of modern principle of equalization of 
the load. 


TO SAVE! You can do this by checking over your ward- 


robe. 


Preserve your 


good garments for future use. 


Dyeing will restore faded garments for further smart 


wear. 


Send in your dyeing work NOW, so that it will be 


ready for the milder days. 


M7926 


Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention. 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 
Plant: 902 - 4th Avenue West, Calgary 
Branches: 613 Centre Street, 234 - 12th Ave. W. 
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menstrual instruction 
is so much easier! 


Kotex offers teachers an Instruction Manual, New 
Charts and Booklets for students—ideal for classroom 
use—and they're FREE ! 


No longer need it be difficult for you to teach the facts 
about menstruation. Send now for this free, 3-way teaching 
plan: 

1. “This Is Why”—the new instruction manual, a com- 
plete, modern, authoritative review of menstrual hygiene. 


2. “Menstrual Physiology”—a set of full colour charts 
illustrates the menstrual process in easy-to-understand 
diagrams. Size 25” x 22”. 

3. “As One Girl To Another”—a helpful handbook to 
distribute among your students, lists do’s and don’ts every 
girl should know, answers intimate questions, gives sug- 
gestions on bathing, dancing, swimming, sports. 





4. All material absolutely free. Mail coupon today. Just 
tell us how many books you'll need. Complinents of 
gé / KOTEX Sanitary Napkins. 
8 


_... this coupon to Canadian Cellucotton Products Co. Ltd., 


16 


330 University Avenue, Toronto 1, Ontario, Dept. .b5—1J 
Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
O11 full-colour jumbo size Menstrual Physiology chart for classroom use. 
01 copy of the brand-new, 16-page teaching manual ‘‘This Is Why”. 
+..-copies of the bright booklet “‘As One Girl To Another” to distribute to my girls. 
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Toronto Teachers’ Campaign Results 
in $1,000,000 Pay Roll Boost 


A $1,000,000 a year increase in the 
payroll of Toronto schools was esti- 
mated to be the eventual result of 
board of education’s action last night 
in voting to increase maximum salar- 
ies of women public school teachers 
by $1,100, and of both men and 
women high school teachers by $400. 
The increased cost for this year is 
estimated at $175,000. 


Women public school teachers now 
are on the same maximum scale as 
men, $3,300 instead of $2,200, to be 
received at the rate of $100 a year 
for 11 years. 

The increase for high school 
teachers now places principals at a 
top of $5,000; department heads, 
$4,000; specialists, $3,900, and teach- 
ers, $3,800. In addition, they will 
get the usual cost of living bonus, 
$200 for those with dependents, $100 
for others. 


A letter to the board from Premier 
Drew stating he did not intend his 
previous warning that the increased 
provincial school grant should be used 
to reduce taxation, to be taken to 
mean that teachers’ salaries were 
frozen, resulted in each trustee re- 
ceiving a telegram from the Toronto 
Teachers’ council drawing attention 
to the premier’s statement. 


Should Apply to All 


After the high school increases had 
been passed, Trustee R. A. Sampson 
moved on behalf of public school 
women teachers: “If the principle of 
equal pay for equal work is right in 
the high schools, it must be right in 
the public schools,” he argued. 

“It may be logical] but it isn’t prac- 
tical,” said Trustee Hardy. “I am 
afraid of the impact of this on the 
public mind. The report will go 
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around that we are voting millions 
to the women teachers. What will 
happen next December?”’ 


“We will have economy groups 
forming and demanding that salaries 
be reduced,” said Dr. Hardy. “This 
is a dangerous thing.” 


“You must learn to live danger- 
ously,” said Trustee Sampson, ‘“‘After 
all, you started this thing.” 


Trustee W. H. Butt: “My heart 
says ‘yes’ but my head says ‘no.’” 
Trustee C. R. Conquergood moved to 
give the women teachers in public 
schools $400 more. This was defeated, 
11 to 6. On the following vote the 
Sampson motion for the $1,100 jump 
carried 11 to 7 with the trustees vot- 
ing as follows: For—Ross, Laing, 
Sampson, Campbell, Gray, Rox- 
borough, McBrien, Arnold, Blois, 
Cockburn, Millstone—11.. Against— 
Reid, McCullagh, Robinson, Butt, 
Hardy, Conquergood, Williams—7. 

Only four trustees—Raid, McCul- 
lagh, Roxborough and Walsh—op- 
posed the $400 maximum increase to 
secondary teachers. The board also 
voted to put public school teachers 
with second class certificates on the 
same basis as those with first class 
certificates. No second class teach- 
ers are now being appointed. 


Reid Regrets Decision 


“I am sorry to have served so long 
on this board as to experience such a 
night as this,” said Trustee Reid. 
Previously he had been gently hissed 
by one or two in the audience when 
he denounced the proposed increases, 
quoting ‘‘a war veteran teacher” as 
calling increases “national sabotage” 
in time of war. Every seat in the 
gallery and.on the ground floor was 
filled by teachers and some stood for 
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hours while the debate went on. 


‘Trustee Blair Laing proposed that 
to be consistent the board should also 
raise the initial. salary of women 
teachers in public schools from $1,100 
to the $1,500 which men get. This 
was voted down, only Trustees Laing, 
Blois, Gray and Millstone supporting 
it. 

In addition to the increases voted, 
the employees of the board will all 
get the usual cost-of-living bonus. 
Last year it totalled $624,000. 


The board voted to deduct $200,- 
000 from the $830,000 for repairs to 
buildings and equipment, but after 
the salary increases had been passed, 
it voted to replace the $200,000. 


Officials Get Boosts 


Salaries of the higher officers were 
also raised. Dr. C. C. Goldring, di- 
rector of education, steps up from 
$7,500 to $8,000 this year and by 
annual increment of $500 to a maxi- 
mum of $9,000. C. H. R. Fuller, 
business administrator, rises from 
$7,000 to $8,000 this year and ulti- 
mately to a $9,000 maximum. Albert 
Hodgins, chief accountant, is to get 
a $6,000 salary in view of his promo- 
tion to be deputy business adminis- 
trator, and A. V. Ackehurst, assist- 
ant secretary, is to get $4,700, an in- 
crease of $200. T. E. Johns, assist- 
ant to Dr. Goldring, is to get $400 


PURE LARD 


Ont POUND RET 


LIGHTER 
PASTRY 


GAINERS LIMITED 
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more, which puts him at $4,200. 

The salary raises apply to 2,957 
teachers. Of these, 406 are men 
teachers and 1,543 women. 

When it was suggested that the 
women teachers should take 11 years 
to reach their new maximum, Trus- 
tee Reid said: “‘Why keep them wait- 
ing so long? Some of them will by 
that time have entered into a higher 
service. There seems to be no limit 
to the extravagance of this board to- 
night.” 

Trustee W. R. Cockburn, finance 
committee chairman, said after the in- 
creases had been voted: “Toronto has 
the best teachers in the world—and 
the worst. We can now insist that we 
get the best.”” Finally the board car- 
ried a motion to have the finance 
committee make a study of the whole 
salary question, including the pay- 
by-merit plan advocated by Trustee 
Laing. 

Trustee Hardy, in moving to in- 
crease salaries of secondary teachers, 
declared that they were underpaid. 

Trustee Sampson: “Would you ap- 
ply that also to public schools?” 

Trustee Hardy: ‘‘No, I would give 
them $200 more.” 


Not Practical, If Logical 


Trustee Sampson: “Would you pay 
women in public schools the same as 
men?” 

Trustee Hardy: ‘No. It may seem 
logical, but it is not practical.’ 

“Then a public school woman is not 
as valuable as a high school woman?” 
persisted Trustee Sampson. 

“Well, it is not practical,” replied 
Dr. Hardy. 

“It’s wonderful the things a Baptist 
deacon can think of,” said Trustee 
Sampson. 

Dr. Hardy said what he proposed 
was “as much as public opinion just 
now will stand for,’’ but he hoped to 
see the day when principals would 
be paid $10,000 a year and the super- 
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intendent of education $25,000. 


Trustee Laing said teachers in 
handicraft, for whom no salary raise 
is suggested, were talking of forming 
a labor union. They thought they 
were discriminated, against. “I am 
willing to pay a higher cost of living 
bonus—$300 to those with depend- 
ants and $200 without dependants,” 
he said. 


“T’m all for public school teachers,” 
said Trustee Roxborough. ‘They do 
the heaviest work—they bear the 
burden, for they are dealing with 
pupils in their formative stage. I am 
not impressed by the salesmanship 
methods being used and all the ban- 
quets and telegrams and interviews.” 


“T don’t care about public opinion 
—I know what I think,” said Trustee 
Ross. 


No Inflation Danger 


Trustee Mrs. Blois argued that in- 
creasing salaries did not create infla- 
tion and that public school teachers 
deserved as good pay as the high 
school staff. “It would take $900,000 
to give all that has been asked, but 
we have $2,800,000 from the extra 
grants to take it from,” she said. 


“In all the years I have been 
around the board I have never found 
a good time for raising salaries,” re- 
marked Trustee C. R. Conquergood. 
“The present may be as good a time 
as ever.” 


“T am not in favor of one dollar 
increase this year,” said Trustee 
Loftus Reid. ‘Reference has been 
made to the teachers’ briefs. Per- 
haps a better word would be ‘bar- 
rage.’ Toronto teachers are well paid. 
They should be grateful to Toronto 
because all through the depression 
years their increment schedule was 
maintained, while other people suf- 
fered salary cuts of 20 per cent or 
more.” 


He mentioned a teacher who had 
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urged that the board should pay the 
income tax for the teachers. “Do 
the teachers expect that all the bur- 
den and sacrifice of the war should be 
borne by parents and their sons?” 
he asked. “That is one of the mean- 
est suggestions I have heard of. In- 
comes of many people have been 
frozen and you are asked to raise 
salaries of men teachers now $600 
higher than in other cities. In this 
last year of the war (we hope) it is 
unwise to make a salary splurge which 
we might not be able to maintain 
later.” 


“The talk about income tax is all 
bunk,” said Trustee Sampson. “We 
all have to pay income taxes.” 


“T’ve heard the argument used that 
teachers should be freed from eco- 
nomic worry,” said Trustee Mrs. 
Grace McCullagh. ‘‘Are they a se- 
lect class? Trustees Blois and Ross 
are concerned about the men who 
come back to teaching from the war 
and the salaries they’ll be paid. I 
am concerned about all the boys who 
will come back and what they will 
find—no doubt much lower pay than 
they got flying in the war zone. I 
am not going to vote for any in- 
creases while the war is on.” 


Trustee Mrs. Campbell: “I'll be 
glad to vote for this, so we won’t go 
through this again next year.” 

Toronto Daily Star. 
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To all Teachers of the 
Geographic District of Edmonton 


I have always thought that the Edmonton s. D. and all 
other School Districts should give credit for past ex- 
perience. This requires pressure from teachers outside 
the city as well as from those in the city. At last A.G.M. 
I promoted and secured approval of the following resolu- 
tion: 


That the A.T.A. adopt as a permanent policy the 
principle that all experienced teachers in seeking 
new positions are in honor bound to seek credit for 
their past experience. 


With united effort of teachers in and out of Edmon- 


ton credit for past experience will be obtained for teach- 
ers coming on the Edmonton staff. 


I have no personal ambition except to promote your 
interests and those of our profession. Your vote and 
influence are solicited for 


. W. LARUE SMITH 


(Paid Advertising) 


I, GEORGE CRAWFORD, can- | 


5 ‘ghvge I, W. LARUE SMITH, candi- 
Sepntountain, ace er date for the Edmonton District Sa 


<a t all my supporters to 
ton District request all my sup- wie ay 
porters to vote No. 2 for tn = eS TE 
W. LARUE SMITH 
(Paid Advertising) (Paid Advertising) 


ae. ‘Handbook on Adult 


ATIC) Education 


Will be sent free to teachers on 
request. 
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ae The Alberta Adult Education Ass'n 


ON Terrace Building, Edmonton 
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Mr. Chairman, Members 
of the Staff and the 
Students of the Normal School: 

It is a real pleasure for me to have 
this opportunity of speaking to you 
this morning. I am 
nearing the end of a 
speaking tour which 
has carried me far 
afield but this is the 
first opportunity 
that I have had of 
speaking to an audi- 
ence consisting 
largely: of teachers- 
in-training; those 
who are about to 
embark on the high 
calling of teaching 
for the first time, so 
I think if I may, I 
shall simply talk to 
you for a few brief 
moments about the 
work on which you 
are preparing to em- 





In ancient times, the pedagogue was 
a slave. The Medieavel schoolmaster 
was a subordinate churchman or an 
incompetent in other trades. In colo- 
nial times on this continent, the 
schoolmaster was too often an inden- 
tured servant. An editorial which ap- 
peared in a newspaper at about the 
time of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by the American Colonies is rep- 
‘resentative of the general attitude to- 
wards teaching in those days. It con- 
tained the following paragraph: 
“Now for Schoolmasters! In the 
ship Paca arrived at Baltimore in 
five weeks from Belfast and Cork, 
are imported and advertised for 


sale in the Maryland Journal, 
various Irish commodities among 
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The Teaching Profession 
and Canadian Unity 


From an address delivered in Calgary by 


Dr. E. F. Willoughby, 
President, C.T.F. 








which are schoolmasters, beef, 

pork and potatoes.” 

As teaching has developed toward 
becoming a skilled service based on 
a body of exact and tested knowledge 

and as society has 

better realized the 
vital significance to 
individual and gen- 
eral welfare of the 
influences under 
which the child de- 
velops, specifications 
have been stated as 
to who may teach. 

Pork and potatoes 

and teaching service 
, are no longer looked 

upon as commodities 
of similar import- 
ance, even in our 
feast progressive 
communities. 
However, during 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury and even up to 


bark. DR. E. F, WILLOUGHBY the present time the 


teacher is too often merely a tran- 
sient seeking to bridge the gap into 
business, law or medicine and as long 
as this continues it is a moot question 
as to whether or not teaching may be 
considered a real profession. Both law 
and medicine inherited similar tra- 
ditions of mediocrity. In the Middle 
Ages, the medical man, imitating 
Galen preyed upon the poor and ig- 
norant with his own ignorance. The 
apothecaries not only supplied drugs 
but also diagnosed the diseases of 
their customers. 


It was not until 1866 that the law 
in England was changed to require a 
medical education as a pre-requisite 
to the prescription of drugs. 
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The lawyer was generally mistrust- 
ed by our Colonial Ancestors and his 
position was little better than that of 
the disbarred attorney of our day. 


The methods by which law and 
medicine were lifted to dignity were 
adopted and administered by the mem- 
bers of these professions who formed 
a closed corporation and defended 
themselves by building up and main- 
taining their own standards and 
ethics. Legal support came after their 
own organized efforts. 


Just as full Professional Status was 
largely attained by' doctors and law- 
yers during the last century so it may 
well be that teachers will achieve that 
desired goal during the present one. 
In order for a job or trade to become 
a profession at least three require- 
ments must be met: 


(1) Specialized skills and knowledge 
must be acquired and only those with 
the required skills must be admitted 
to membership. 

(2) The members must be dedicated 
for the major part of a lifetime to the 
service of humanity. 

(3) Those skills must be recognized 
by the state but largely determined, 
assisted and supported by the profes- 
sion itself. 

These three requirements are so in- 
terdependent that they must be con- 
sidered together. Specialized skills 
and knowledge are acquired by profes- 
sional training and that, I am sure, 
your principals and teachers will 
agree with me that such training for 
teachers had failed lamentably to keep 
pace with the greatly increased fund 
of professional knowledge which has 
become available during the last half 
century. 


The opening of the Provincial Nor- 
mal School in Toronto in 1847 marked 
the beginning of professional training 
for teachers in Canada, and Normal 
schools were gradually established in 
most provinces. With the establish- 
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ment of free public elementary edu- 
cation in Ontario in 1871, an examin- 
ation system was set up for teachers” 
certificates along with courses of 
study for the training of teachers. 
This strengthened the position of 
teacher training in Normal Schools 
and ultimately all certificated teachers 
in Canada were required to have some 
professional training. The general 
practice throughout the Dominion for 
many years has been to require at 
least graduation from High School 
and one year professional training be- 
fore certification. In several provinces 
an additional year of study beyond 
matriculation is required for admis- 
sion to Normal Schools. In 1934, On- 
tario added a second year of profes- 
sional training to the normal school 
to be taken after four years of pro- 
bationary teaching, but owing to the 
financial stringency of this it was 
soon dropped. Now I have neither the 
time nor intention of endeavoring to 
deal fully with the professional train- 
ing of teachers but I do want to make 
clear that there has been very little 
increase in the amount of time which 
must be spent in professional training 
by prospective teachers before enter- 
ing upon their duties since the be- 
ginning of this century; yet since that 
time there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the professional knowledge 
with which every teacher should be 
equipped. 

When the one-year course of pro- 
fessional training for teachers was 
established, its curriculum consisted 
largely of a basic course in psychol- 
ogy, a course in school management, 
a study of the provincial school acts 
and regulations and methods of teach- 
ing the traditional school subjects; 
nothing was heard of the various 
branches of Educational Psychology 
such as Child Psychology, Adolescent 
Psychology, the psychology of individ- 
ual differences, the psychology of spe- 
cial school subjects or such things as 
Intelligence Quotients, educational 
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tests and measurements, educational 
guidance and counselling, foundations 
of methods, nor yet new methods and 
techniques such as; the progressive or 
enterprise method. Yet all of this 
knowledge and more is available for 
the professional training of the teach- 
er of today if the time and facilities 
for such training are made available. 
Obviously a thorough training in so 
wide a field cannot be acquired in a 
single year. No, the one-year course of 
professional training for teachers is 
entirely inadequate in the world of to- 
day and I am sure it will shortly be 
replaced by two years of even more 
of such training. In the meantime, 
young teachers should take full advan- 
tage of summer courses, reading 
courses and other means available to 
increase their professional knowledge 
for it will mean much to both your 
understanding and efficiency. 


Then, too, during recent years the 
conception of the duties and respon- 


Research -- - 
in the 


NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY 


sibilities of the teacher has under- 
gone changes which are nothing short 
of phenomenal. In the old days if a 
teacher could keep order and teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic with 
a little grammar, history and geo- 
graphy, that was all that was expec- 
ted, but not so today. 


The old core of learning once hon- 
ored as an end in itself, is now taken 
for granted as a background for fur- 
ther learnings which the acute prob- 
lems of the modern world bring to 
the fore. Safety Education, Social Ed- 
ucation, Consumer Education, Con- 
servation Education, Personality De- 
velopment, Social Skills, Education 
for the Democratic: way of life—these 
phrases suggest but do not encompass 
the complex of new iemphania ! in school 
experience. 


The teachers’ responsibility was de- 
fined recently in these terms: “While 
facts, knowledge and skills are and 


many miracles of better living in the home—made possible by the 
magic of the tiny blue gas flame—the flame that cools as well as heats. 


Today—GAS is speeding war production: tomorrow—it will make 
your home a more comfortable, more convenient place than you ever 


dreamed it could be. 


You can hasten the day by buying more Victory 
Bonds and War Savings Certificates. 


EDMONTON’S 
GAS COMPANY 


Natural Gas Service 
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In the laboratories of the GAS INDUSTRY, engineers are perfecting 
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always will be, essential in the edu- 
cation of children they do not repre- 
sent the major purpose for which 
schools are maintained. It is only as 
the schools inculcate worthy attitudes 
and ideals, develop powers of critical 
analysis, initiative and resourceful- 
ness and encourage habits of conduct 
that are socially desirable that they 
adequately serve our: society. The 
highest teaching is really counselling 
and guidance and the ultimate objec- 
tives of education are effective citi- 
zenship and good character.” 

So broad a view of the teachers’ 
duties calls for superlative wisdom 
and ability and far more extensive 
and comprehensive professional train- 
ing than is the practice. Let us con- 
sider for a moment that statement 
that the ultimate objectives of educa- 
tion are effective citizenship and good 
character, in the light of our respon- 
sibilities and opportunities as teach- 
ers. 


Much has been said and written 
concerning the kind of ~world we are 
going to have tomorrow, when this 
war is over. We are told that it is to 
be based on the Four Freedoms. Fear 
and Want are to be forever banished. 
There are plans for social security for 
all from the cradle to the grave. Far- 


reaching legislation in this direction 


has already been placed on the statute 
books of certain countries including 
our own. It all adds up to the desire 
of the democratic nations to make de- 
mocracy effective, to achieve a truly 
democratic state. 


But the achievement and mainten- 
ance of such a society does not depend 
alone on legal enactments and social 
security programs, however essential 
these may be. It depends in the long 
run on the character of its citizens; 
on high level of education; on the 
ability to think clearly and particular- 
ly on a high standard of moral values. 

A high level of general education or 
even the ability to think clearly along 
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certain lines are together not suffi- 
cient, for did not the German people 
possess these? What they lacked lies 
in the realm of the spirit. An under- 
standing of the deeper meanings of 
life and certain attitudes and ideals 
that are the very life-blood of Democ- 
racy. Such concepts as equality, fra- 
ternity and liberty, breathe the very 
essence of understanding, goodwill, 
tolerance, brotherly love, unselfishness 
and similar attitudes that are the very 
basis of the democratic way of life 
and it is by means of these things 
that we shall largely influence a 
world, , 


So, in thinking and planning for 
that world of tomorrow, let us never 
forget that however imposing its 
superstructure may be, however much 
it is bolstered by social security laws 
and programs, it must inevitably rest 
on the moral education of the people 
and it will be no stronger than the 
foundation on which it rests. 


But moral education is not a sep- 
arate kind of education. It is essen- 
tially an aspect of all education; con- 
duct and character changes follow 
each other in endless _ succession 
throughout life. Habit is the unit ele- 
ment of character. To build character, 
then, is to build right habits of think- 
ing and feeling as well as outward be- 
haviour, and to this end exercise is a 
prime consideration. A child cannot 
learn to judge right from wrong un- 
less he practices judging right from 
wrong. Nor can one learn to be un- 
selfish or tolerant unless one practices 
unselfishness or tolerance. 


The point is that these attitudes 
and ways of Democracy must be 
learned very much in the same way as 
any other facts of knoweldge or skill. 
While. they cannot be taught directly 
in the same manner as facts in arith- 
metic or social studies, their develop- 
ment is subject to exactly the same 
laws of learning, and the determining 
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factors are the professional methods 
used and attitudes of the teacher. 

We should never forget too that at- 
titudes of some kind are always being 
built in the minds of our students 
whether we like it or not, and the un- 
wise or unskilled teacher may be un- 
knowingly helping to build the wrong 
kind of attitudes and character, for 
such atitudes as selfishness, intoler- 
such attitudes as selfishness, intoler- 
the result of educational processes, 
whether they are acquired in the 
school or the home or elsewhere. So 
you see, we teachers must bear a tre- 
mendous responsibility. 


Once upon a time so the story goes, 
there was a grand view in the midst 
of great mountains. In order to get to 
it in all its grandeur, people went out 
on a dangerous ledge. As so many 
people fell over the ledge and were 
killed or crippled on the rocks below, 
a group of enterprising and well- 
meaning physicians established a hos- 
pital at the base of the cliff. They had 
a thriving practice until a group of 
wise men erected a railing around the 
ledge. The hospital then was closed. 


In the postwar era fast approach- 
ing, are we of this great nation going 
to be concerned with establishing hos- 
pitals and healing the social and eco- 
nomic cripples that are constantly 
falling from ledges, or are we going 
to build a railing that will provide a 
full measure of safety for our peo- 
ple? Such a railing can be built only 
by education. 


Such attitudes as tolerance, unsel- 
fishness, goodwill, sympathy and un- 
derstanding are the essential basis for 
that new society which is the object 
of all our hopes and dreams. They 
are the basis also for National Unity 
and International Peace and they 
can be developed by Education. For 
this great and worthy task the posi- 
tion of the teacher is unique. 


In that little school to which you 
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will soon go you may find a cross- 
section of the world. Boys and girls 
whose parents or grandparents came 
from England or Italy, Russia or 
Scotland, France, Germany or Japan, 
Ireland or anywhere else, you may 
find children of different colors. They 
will come from well-to-do homes and 
homes where the spectre of want 
lurks. From happy homes and homes 
which are full of bitterness and strife. 
Such may well be the composition of 
your school. You will be expected to 
teach these children the usual school 
subjects efficiently, but your real task 
will be vastly greater than that. It 
will be the task of teaching them self- 
discipline, co-operation, and fairness. 
It will be within your powers to help 
them to develop attitudes of unselfish- 
ness, understanding, tolerance and 
goodwill. You will have the opportun- 
ity of teaching them in particular to 
learn to work together in harmony. 
To be brave and magnanimous, to love 
justice and hate oppression and in the 
words of the Commandment “TO 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER”. And if you 
bring to that task a loving heart and 
understanding mind, along with your 
professional knowledge and skill you 
will build in the hearts of your pupils 
a firm and lasting foundation for 
National Unity and that brave new 


world of tomorrow. 


S. ALWYR 
BARTLETT 


OPTOMETRIST 


116a 8th Ave. E. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Phone M2684 

In the Chauncey Jewellery Store 








Improving Your Vocabulary and Spelling | 


By Roland Ketchum and Jay E. Greene, M.S. 
$1.25 


Here is a book that will hold the student’s atten- 
tion from its first page. The authors are thoroughly 
familiar with the interests and hobbies of the normal 
student of today. Making use of the radio, motion 
pictures, advertising, sports and social activities, 
as illustrative material, they work slowly and 
surely to create in the student an interest in the 
great art of using words with discrimination and 
good taste. 


The importance of the choice of the right word 
in explaining subtle differences in people and 
things is made abundantly clear through numerous 
examples and tests.° They show how an improved 
vocabulary may help to break the stranglehold by 
which a standardized pattern of speech is stifling 
individual expression. Over-worked words such as 
“swell”, “rotten”, “grand”, “funny”, receive rough 
treatment. The pupil is led in the pleasantest and 
most amusing way to the dictionary and to the 
thesaurus to track down synonyms, antonyms, 
homonyms, and derivations. Every pupil who works 
through this book with any degree of care and atten- 
tion will undoubtedly achieve a more interesting 
and effective method of expression. 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


480 University Ave. Toronto 2 
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from 


“(Duncan’s 
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COATS SUITS 
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EACHING, as a profession, is 


blessed with many studies, yard 
sticks, and other methods of evaluat- 
ing the work of the teacher. Some of 
these methods are valid and reliable, 
others are subjective and of little 
merit. Reeder in his Public School 
Administration states that there has 
been evolved no definite method for 
the evaluating of teachers. 


To this end, the following study 
was made. The pupils of the sixth and 
seventh grades of a large group of 
schools were asked to write a short 
paper on the following topic: “The 
things I liked best about the best 


teacher I ever had, and the things I - 


disliked most about the worst one.” 
This paper was purely voluntary. To 
make the paper as objective as pos- 
sible, no names were placed on them, 
and they were given directly to the 
various principals of the elementary 
schools, Discounting the enthusiasm 
and petty intolerances that were to be 
expected in pupils as young as these, 
the following picture was drawn. 

A total of 208 traits were named, 
with an instance listing of 1,626. 
These traits were divided into per- 
sonal and professional, positive and 
negative. 


The professional traits were illumi- 
nating to the investigator. The out- 
standing trait of a good teacher was 
that “she helps you”. (78 listings), 
“explains the work” and ‘makes you 
work” were close seconds. This last 
mentioned was a surprise, and would 
be rather a poser to the advocates of 
“sugar coated” education. The chil- 
dren wanted teachers to take part in 
clubs, “play with them” and “know 
the work.” One of them wrote 
“doesn’t. have to look in the book to 
teach,” The plea of the better stu- 
dents was “give us enough work to 
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What Pupils Want in their Teachers 





keep us busy’—“really teach us 
something.” Others liked for the 
teacher to “read to us,” “give good 
lessons,” and be able to confide in 
her. This last is a real plea for guid- 
ance work if the teacher is so in- 
clined. 


On the negative side, one of the 
old bug bears of the profession 
showed again. “She has pets’ re- 
ceived 70 listings. As much as we 
may want to discount the opinions of 
children, there must be some basis 
of fact in this accusation. ‘Unfair,’ 
“too much home work,” “too strict,” 
“too lenient,” and “‘poor assignments” 
followed in close order. We class- 
room humorists had better look to 
our jokes and change them occasion- 
ally, as “expects us to laugh at poor 
jokes” was listed several times, Also, 
in an aside to principals, children 
don’t like to have their study periods 
interrupted. 


The personality traits seem to 
cover all the facets of the teacher’s 
personality; kindly (86), cheerful 
(68), smiling (40), courteous (34) 
were the outstanding ones listed, 
Those of us who are getting older 
need not worry too much as far as 
the children are concerned: “youth” 
was mentioned only once, while “good 
looking” was mentioned only six 
times. On the other hand, “cleanli- 
ness” was mentioned 30 times. The 
children appreciate neatness, taste- 
ful dressing, and a rather inclusive 
element of “niceness.” Acting nor- 
mal, going to church, participating 
in war work, and an even temper were 
given value. 


The analysis of our adverse per- 
sonal traits was rather searching. 
Cross (26), cranky (24), and grou- 
chy (22).were outstanding. “Too 


much make up” and “making up in 
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class” should cause some teachers to 
think before using the school as a 
dressing room, while “untidy,” 
“dirty,” “mean,” sour,” and “frown- 
ing’”’ could apply to all of us. In fact, 
the investigator wondered if it were 
one of his own students who called 
his teacher an “old crab apple,” 


This makes no attempt to be deep- 
ly analytical, but was made to merely 
give us some idea as to what our 
pupils want. In a very true sense, we 
are salesmen of a product, and the 
selling of the product depends upon 
the personality and professional apti- 
tude of the teacher. It only shows 
what we knew all the time—that a 
kindly, impartial, courteous person 
who knows his work, enjoys it, has a 
genuine affection for and interest in 
children, is the type of person that 


the children want for a teacher. As ° 


Mark Twain said about the weather, 
“we talk a lot, but do nothing about 
it.” Why should we not, as members 
of a truly great profession, attempt 
to reach the personal and professional 
standards that the children set for us. 
After all, they are our customers, 
and to quote another “cliche,” “the 
customer is always right.” Instead of 
worrying so much about what impres- 
sion we are making on the parents 
of the children, if we take more pains 
about the impression that we make 
on the children themselves, I believe 
we would find that other impressions 
would tend to take care of themselves. 


—School and Community. 


Inspecting a pair of trousers in his 
shop in Athens, a tailor queried: 

“Euripedes?” 

Answered the customer: “Yah, 

“Eumenides.” 


Where visiting teachers DINE and meet 
their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 


| Each Book 


For remedial work 
in Arithmetic use 


Opportunity 
W ork Books 


Each Book 
25 cents 


id 
ARITHMETIC 


GRADE TWO 
GRADE THREE 
GRADE FOUR 
GRADE FIVE 
GRADE SIX 


* 
MATHEMATICS 


GRADE SEVEN 
GRADE EIGHT 


Seven books of drill exercises 
and problems based on the most 
approved methods of teaching 
mathematics. The problems in- 
clude many of topical interest, 
and great care has been taken 
to keep them within the range 
of interest and understanding 
of the pupils. 


25 cents 
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SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN GANADA 


By the Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations 


Special Committee on Social Reconstruction in Canada 


OPIES of a “Synopsis” of the 

study of Social Reconstruction 
in Canada have been forwarded to the 
Canadian National Federation of 
Home and School Associations, at 
whose instance the study was under- 
taken, with the request that sections 
that have a bearing on Dominion Gov- 
ernment policy on Reconstruction, be 
sent to the Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, Ottawa, or combined 
with the recommendations of other 
provincial federations and forwarded 
to the Advisory Committee, at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Copies of this “Synopsis” were also 
sent to the Department of Education, 
Edmonton; to the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association; to the Alberta School 
Trustees Association; to Home and 
School Councils in Alberta, respec- 
tively, and other copies will be avail- 
able to all affiliated Home and School 
Associations in Alberta, on request, 
for use in study groups, ete. The 
Programme Chairman, 110-9th Ave. 
N.W., Calgary, will forward copies 
promptly. A small mailing charge 
(ten cents) should be remitted with 
your request. 


Synopsis of Observations and 
Recommendations 
This committee believes that six 
basic ideas rule the outlook for all 
Social Reconstruction: 
1. The protection of the child and 
the improvement of his environ- 
. ment, not only in Canada, but 
everywhere. 
2. The preservation and improve- 
ment of the home as the essential 
unit of the democratic state. 
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3. The respect and preservation of 
the dignity of the individual. 

4, Poverty and unemployment are 
basic problems to be solved—they 
have no place in a country posses- 
sing so much talent and natural 
wealth. 

5. The welfare of one part of the 
world is inextricably tied with the 
welfare of the rest of the world. 

6. Now is the time and opportunity 
to start work on the most urgent 
needs, to become informed and bet- 
ter qualified to assist in the work 
of reconstruction, through study 
and discussion. 


Education 

Educational, social or political ad- 
vances can never be properly estab- 
lished unless the people for whom they 
are intended are educated to under- 
stand, appreciate and safeguard them. 
Education enters into every human 
enterprise. Educational is IJnterna- 
tional, just as health is international. 
In the past, Education has been used 
as an instrument of nationalistic poli- 
cies to breed hatred and hostility and 
to be subversive of the humanities— 
this Committee recommends that: 


1. An International Organization 
for Education be created for the 
exchange of factual information 
that such an organization could 
have its beginning NOW between 
the United Nations. 

2. Education be used for the im- 
provement of the individual as a 
human being. 

3. Education has an important part 
to play in disseminating ideals of 
Social Justice, therefore humane 
conditions in education must pre- 
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vent unrest that will imperil 
peace and harmony in the world. 


. Emphasis be placed on culture 


which is a blend and interpreta- 
tion of the thoughts and ideas 
that have been inherited from the 
past and from the contributions 
of all races of men. 


Equality of educational opportun- 
ity be adopted as a first principle 
of Educational Reconstruction— 
that is, the right of every child 
and youth to receive the right 
education under the right teach- 
ers, an education best adopted to 
abilities, irrespective of financial 
or social circumstances. 


More intimate and productive re- 
lations be fostered with parents 
and other citizens, adult educa- 
tion and all aspects of the com- 
munity which affect the environ- 


To GIvE YOURSELF 
Your Own Business 


Your own government in Al- 
berta operates a complete fire 
and life insurance business for 
your benefit. It is a_ social 
service, backed by the entire 


resources of the province. 


All Treasury Branches and 
agents throughout the province 
are fully qualified and ready 
to meet your Insurance needs. 
They offer you insurance poli- 
cies at the lowest possible rates, 
with maximum protection. Ask 
your Treasury Branch manager 
or local agent for full informa- 
tion about low-cost government 
insurance. 
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ment of the child and his school ’ 
curriculum. 


. All groups be required to adhere 


to the educational standards and 
practices of the country. 

General and vocational guidance 
be an integral and important part 
of our educational system. 

The teaching profession be ac- 
corded greater prestige, that sal- 
aries and rewards be more in line 
with the _ responsibilities and 
duties exacted from them, so that 
teachers and administrators may 
find an adequate career in edu- 
cation. 

As quickly as possible, the num- 
ber of teachers be greatlly in- 
creased so each teacher will not 
have a greater number of pupils 
than can be given adequate atten- 
tion. 

Teachers be chosen for personal 
qualities as much as for academic 
certification. 

The period of teacher-training be 
extended. 

Teacher-training course in psy- 
chology be broadened and deep- 
ened. 

A system of part-time continua- 
tion education be inaugurated for 
those high school students for 
whom a full-time education be- 
yond the compulsory age, is not 
feasible. The purpose of such 
continuation schools would be to 











10047-101A Avenue, 


(Around the Corner from Kresge’s) 


This Spring Have a STABER 
History making 


PROT-N-IZED CREAM | 
PERMANENT $2.95 


Shampoo and Finger Wave 50c 


No Appointment Necessary 


Edmonton 
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17. 


18. 
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give both general and vocational 
education and to serve as Com- 
munity Centres for Youth. For 
those who have ability and desire 
to continue full-time education, 
University must be made acces- 
sible. 

Science and Research be used in 
the interests of Education, Mov- 
ing Pictures, Radio, modern meth- 
ods and equipment. 

One objective of Adult Education 
be the education of our people to 
be. ready to spend far greater 
sums for education in all fields. 
Education must never be frustra- 
ted by the plea of lack of money. 
The needs of rural communities 
must be met no less than those of 
urban centres. 


Educationists. be included on 
every committee charged with the 
formulating of plans for social 
welfare and reconstruction. 


Education should have a promin- 
ent representation at any Confer- 
ence to consider conditions and 
plans for peace. 


Education should be paid for 
from General Revenue instead of 
assessing the cost against prop- 
erty only. 


Federal aid for Education be 
granted to each province on the 
basis of need, but without inter- 
fering with Provincial autonomy 


‘Personalized 
Portraits - - - 


WILLIAM KENSIT 
STUDIO 


10128 JASPER, EDMONTON 
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—_—_——FURS§_.._ — 
FOR OVER 3 DECADES 
Leaders in Quality Furs. 


Restyling, Repairing, Cleaning. 


KRAFT THE FURRIER 


Kraft Bldg. 
Calgary, Alta. 


of administration. 


This committee endorses the find- 
ings and recommendations of the 
Survey Committee of the Canada 
and Newfoundland Education As- 
sociation with regard to the Chief 
Educational needs in the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and recommends 
to the attention of study groups 
the report of the Survey Commit- 
tee. 


Other recommendations and obser- 


vations are embodied in the “Synop- 
sis”, relating to: Food, Social Secur- 
ity, Libraries, Childrens’ Allowances, 
Health, Citizenship, Housing, Employ- 
ment etc. 


King Edward Hotel 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
in Reading Readiness 





By Robert Warren, B.A., 


Inspector of Schools of Killam School Division, 
now attending Harvard University. 


(This study was conducted with the assistance of the teachers from the Killam, 
Camrose, Provost, and Wainwright inspectorates.) 
PART II 


The following tables and conclusions are based upon the experimental 
study of reading readiness reported in the previous issue of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine. For proper orientation, readers are advised to refer to the first instal- 


ment of this article. 


TABLE I 


Distribution of mental age scores as determined by the Detroit Beginning 
First Grade Intelligence test. 





















Experimental Schools 








Control Schools 




















Ages in = - < - 

Years and All pupils Exp’t pupils| All pupils | Control pupils 

Months C.A. |M.A.|C,A, |M.A,| C,A,|M.A.| C.A. | MLA. 

9-4 to 9-6 1 0 0 0 

9-1 to 9-3 0 1 0 0 

8-10 to 9-0 0 0 0 0 

8-7 to 8-9 1 2 1 0 2 

8-4 to 8-6 1 3 0 0 1 

8-1 to 8-3 1 2 0 0 3 

7-10 to 8-0 5 7 1 2 8 

7-7 to 7-9 2 3 0 7 10 

7-4 to 7-6 13 12 3 7 12 2 

7-1 to 7-3 8 2 3 14 9 6 

6-10 to 7-0 18 13 4 25 14 S 

6-7 to 6-9 19 24 7 15 14 9 

6-4 to 6-6 24 25 13 20 27 20 11 21 

6-1 to 6-3 22 10 10 10 19 18 11 14 

5-10 to 6-0 11 7 6 6 12 4 5 5 

5-7 to 5-9 2 5 0 4 0 3 0 3 

5-4 to 5-6 3 6 2 4 0 1 1 1 

5-1 to 5-3 0 A 4 0 1 1 

4-10 to 5-0 0 5 2 0 2 2 

Number 131 131 50 50 | 122 122 47 47 

Mean 6 yrs. | 6 yrs.| 6 yrs.|6 yrs|6 yrs.|6 yrs. 6-6 6-2,5 
8 mos. | 8 mos.| 6 mos | 0 mos] 8 mos | 10 mo. 

Sigma 7.92 | 10.29 91 5.64 | 5.49 | 8.91 5.28 4.65 

Sigma (mean) 9 ft 8 5 81 








An examination of the tables re- 
veals slight differences between the 
equated groups of under age pupils, 
but since they are slight, and in fa- 
vor of the control. group they may 
safely be regarded as insignificant 
for the purposes of this study. The 
correlation coefficient for the two 
tests was .80. This indicated a high 
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degree of relationship between the 
abilities measured by the tests, and 
agrees fairly well with the findings 
of other investigators. Fendrick and 
McGlade, for example, found a core- 
lation of .94 between the same two 
tests. 

Following the administration of the 
Detroit and Metropolitan tests, the 
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TABLE II 
Distribution of the scores on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test. 


Experimental Schools 


Score 


Control Schools 


: Experimental . Control 
Intervals All Pupils pupils All pupils Pupils 
15- 19 1 0 
20 - 24 0 0 
25 - 29 1 0 
80 - 34 1 1 0 
35 - +39 1 1 1 1 
40 - 44 2 2 3 42 
45 - 49 6 4 4 4 
50 - 54 z 1 3 3 
55 - 59 12 9 3 3 
60 - 64 11 10 10 9 
65 - 69 9 7 9 2 
70 - 74 12 6 12 9 
75 - 79 7 2 11 4 
80 - 84 1 13 3 
85 - 89 0 18 4 
90 - 94 2 18 2 
95 - 99 5 0 
100 - 104 9 1 
105 - 109 1 
110 - 114 2 
Number 46* 122 47 
Mean 62 78.97 67 
Sigma 12.31 16.2 14. 04 





Sigma (mean) 


* Discrepancies between these numbers and the numbers in table one are caused by the 
fact that part of the Metropolitan test was given on a different day than the Detroit test, 
and consequently the same number of students were not present on the second day. 


experimental group, consisting of 
fifty pupils whose mental ages were 
below six years, seven months, was 
given a _ special readiness course 
based upon the pre-reading pro- 
gramme of the Laidlaw Basis Readers, 
and supplemented by additional print- 
ed outlines. The course followed was 
not entirely a non-reading pro- 
gramme, but rather a very diluted 
reading programme, introducing a 
total of seventy-seven words in the 
first three and one-half months of 
school. The control group consisting 
of forty-seven pupils, of mental ages 
below six years seven months was 
given a formal type of reading pro- 
gramme based upon the Highroads 
Readers and supplemented by printed 
material. In this programme formal 
reading was introduced on the first 
day of school, and continued through- 
out the year. 
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The Gates Primary Reading Tests 
were used to evaluate progress at the 
end of five months and ten months 
of instruction respectively. The con- 
sensus of opinion among the teachers 
was that the February test was of 
little value since the pupils had not 
had sufficient instruction to permit 
satisfactory measurement. As a re- 
sult no report is given on the first 
achievement tests. The final achieve- 
ment tests were given in the first 
week of July. They are presented in 
Table III. 


The difference between the two ob- 
tained means is 8.2; the standard er- 
ror of the difference in 4.94. The 
ratio of the obtained difference to the 
‘standard error of the difference is 
8.2/4.94 or 1.7. Statisticians usually 
require a ratio of three as definite 
proof of the superiority of one meth- 
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TABLE III 


Frequency distribution of scores on the Gates Primary Reading Test in July. 


Scores Experimental Pupils Control Pupils . 

No. No. 
110 - 119 0 1 
100 - 109 3 1 
90 - 99 5 3 
80 - 89 6 2 
70 - 79 5 5 
60 - 69 10 5 
50 - 59 7 9 
40 - 49 6 7 
30 - 39 2 8 
20 - 29 3 4 
10 - 19 3 2 
Total 50 47 

Mean Score 62.9 54.71 
Sigma 24.2 23.5 

Sigma (mean) 3.42 3.43 
od over another, but at the same Conclusions 


time, accept the fact that the demand 
is probably too rigorous for many 
types of experiments. 


When it is recalled that the ex- 
perimental group of pupils in this 
study took a delayed reading course, 
that their formal programme of read- 
ing began two months later than in 
the case of the control group, the 
fact that the observed difference is 
in favor of the delayed group, is it- 
self very significant. 


The correlation between the mental 
age scores and the achievement scores 
for all pupils who took the formal 
reading course was .48. The correla- 
tion between the scores on ‘the Met- 
ropolitan test and the Gates Achieve- 
ment test was .56 for the same pupils. 
The correlations for the experimental 
pupils were .36 and .47 respectively. 


It has been shown in this study 
that pupils of mental age below six 
years and seven months tend to 
profit more from reading instruction 
in the first grade if formal reading 
instruction is preceded by a readi- 
ness programme. It has also been 
suggested that a more comprehen- 
sive ‘test such as the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test is a better criterion 
for differentiation than the Detroit 
Beginnig First Grade Intelligence 
Test. Aside from the fact that in- 
creased performance has been secured 
by following a reading readiness pro- 
gramme many other advantages are 
inherent in the method, not the least 
of which is the fact that the easy ap- 
proach to reading for immature 
pupils will undoubtedly lessen the 
chances of creating emotional dis- 
turbances in the pupils. 


Shop atThe BAY 
Your FRIENDLY Store 
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List of Sources of Material for Home and 


School Meetings and Child Study Groups 


The second of a series of articles prepared by 


Dr. S. R. Laycock, 


Western, Vice-President, The Canadian Federation of Home and School. 


15. Alschuler, R., Children’s Cen- 
ters—A Guide for Those Who Care 
for and About Children, Wm. Morrow 
& Co., New York, 1942, Am. price 
$2.00, McClelland Canadian Agent. A 
practical guide to those who set up 
and run play centers for young chil- 
dren, whether in wartime or. after. 
Parents of young children would find 
it helpful on such matters as chil- 
dren’s play, nutrition, establishing a 
routine, etc. 


16. Franklin, A., and Benedict, A. 
E., Play Centers for School Children, 
W. Morrow & Co., 1948, McClelland 
Canadian Agent, price $2.00. This 
book discusses the urgent play needs 
of children, the need to belong, to en- 
gage with others in activities which 
grow out of their natural interests, 
the need to gain satisfaction and re- 
lease from tension through working 
with their hands. It also gives con- 
crete suggestions for organizing rec- 
reational centers for school children. 


17. Thackston, Gray and Campbell, 
Help Professor! The Role of the 
Parent in Childhood Education, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Toronto, price 
$1.65. A very simply written book 
which tells how a group of parents, 
under the leadership of a retired pro- 
fessor, conducted a study group on 
child problems. The actual meetings 
and discussions of the study group are 
described. 


18. Gruenberg, S. M., We, The Par- 
ents, Harper and Bros., New York, 
1939, price $2.50. Written by the lead- 
er of the Child Study Association of 
America, this book deals with a wide 
range of children’s problems. Could be 
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used by a study group. 


19. Taylor, K. W., Do Adolescents 
Need Parents?, D. Appleton Century 
Co., New York, 1938, The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, Canadian Agent, price 
$3.00. This is a very helpful book for 
parents of adolescents. It deals with 
the parent’s role in the teen age years 
and also with adolescent needs. Not 
all will agree with the chapter on re- 
ligion. 

20. Cole, Luella, The Psychology of 
Adolescence, Revised Edition, Farrar 
and Rinehart, New York, 1942, Am. 
price $3.25, Oxford Press, Toronto, 
Canadian Agent. This is the best all- 
round book on Adolescence and can be 
used by leaders and by the thoughtful 
parent. While it is not technical the 
parent who has read nothing in this 
field might find it too difficult. 

21. Lloyd-Jones, E., and Fedder, R., 
Coming of Age, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1941, Am. price $1.50. This book 
is intended for older adolescents and 
their parents and discusses problems 
young people face in achieving emo- 
tional maturity, becoming independ- 
ent of their families, building re- 
lationships with their own and the 
opposite sex, striving for vocational 
adjustment and evolving: a scheme of 
values. 


22. Myers, C. R., Towards Mental 
Health, W. J. Gage & Co., Toronto, 
$1.50. This is the simplest book on 
mental health and deals with mental 
defects, and unsociable, model, nerv- 
ous, and other types of children. 

23. Griffin, Laycock and Line, Men- 
tal Hygiene, W. J. Gage, Toronto, 
American Book Co., Am. price $1.75. 
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While this book is meant for teachers 
it is simply written and deals with the 
mental hygiene of school children. 


24, Ford, E. K., Vocational Guid- 


ance, Ryerson Press, Toronto, 60 
cents. A small paper-bound book suit- 
able for a study group which wants 
to consider vocational guidance. 

25. Faust, J. K., The Girl’s Place in 
Life and How to Find It, the Ryerson 
Press, Toronte, $1.25, a book on occu- 
pations open to girls. 

26. Chapman, P. W., Occupational 
Guidance, Turner E. Smith and Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., 1937, Am. Price $1.76. 
A book for parents, teachers and 
pupils for study of representative oc- 
cupations. 

27. Williamson, E. G., Students and 
Occupations, Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, Clarke Irwin & Co., Toronto, 
Canadian Agent, price $3.00. A book 
for teachers and the more thoughtful 
parents on choosing a career. 

28. Burnham, Jones and Redford, 
Boys Will Be Men, Longmans, Green 
& Co., Toronto, price $2.50. An ex- 
cellent book for older boys in man- 
ners and other problems. 

29. Hunter, L. P., The Girl Today, 
The Woman Tomorrow, Revised Edi- 
tion, Allyn and Bacon, Am. price 
$1.20. One of many books available 
for adolescent girls to give them per- 
sonal and social guidance. 1938. 

30. Fedder, R., A Girl Grews Up, 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York, Am. 
price $1.75. A book for teen age girls 


to help them to understand themselves 
and their elders. Canadian agent, Geo. 
J. McLeod, Toronto. 

31. McKown, H..C., and LeBron, M., 
A Boy Grows Up, McGraw-Hill Co., 
New York, Am. price $2.00. A book 
for teen age boys to help them under- 
stand themselves and their elders. 
Canadian agent, Geo. J. McLeod, To- 
ronto. 

82. Keliher, A. V., Life and Growth, 
-_D Appleton-Century Co., New York, 
1938, Am. price $1.20, the Ryerson 
Press, Canadian Agent. A book for 
adolescents which includes a good 
deal of sex education. Interesting to 
the average parent. 

33. Crawford, Cooley and Trilling- 
ham, Living Your Life, The Copp 
Clark Co., Toronto, price $2.10. A 
book for adolescents, giving guidance 
in study, school life, and social living. 

84. Frederick, R. W., How to Study 
Handbook, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1938. Am. price $1.24, The Ryerson 
Press Canadian Agent. A book for 
adolescents on how to study. 

35. Percival, W. P., Why Educate?, 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Toronto, $1.50. 
Very useful for home and school as- 
sociations who want to discuss what 
schools are for. 

86. Goodrich, H., Living With 
Others, W. J. Gage & Co., $1.50. This 
is a book for adolescents. Deals with 
how to make friends, how to be a 
guest, how to be a host, etc. 


FOOTWEAR OF QUALITY 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 
A Selection of Spring Footwear 


Fox Shoe Store Ltd. 


10129 Jasper Avenue 
EDMONTON 





ALBERTA 
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Spring Showing of Ladies’ 


“WOODSONIA” 
FOOTWEAR 


Lend Grace and Charm to Your 
Ensemble 


Thoughts turn ‘“toe-ward’ in 
the early spring. ... Ladies, 
see Woodward’s choice selection 
of the popular ‘‘Woodsonia” 
shoes in various heel heights, 
black brown and blue crushed 
kid, calf and kid leathers. A 
delicate accent for your new 
Spring Ensemble. . . . See our 
Display now. . . Sizes 4 to 8. 
X-Ray fitted. 


Priced at, Pair $4.95 and $5.45 


LADIES FOOTWEAR 
ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


syoodian? 


ICE 
CREAM 


The Delight of Guests at 
Party Luncheons. 


In short supply now owing to 
Rationing and Army Service 
requirements, but Woodland is 
making all they possibly can to 
serve their dealers. 
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ABC spells MILK 
and 


MILK means E.C.D. 


A, B, C and practically all the 
other alphabetically designated 
Vitamins, so essential to the 
BEST OF HEALTH, are con- 
tained in liberal proportions in 
“Nature’s most perfect food’’— 


MILK 


The Edmonton City Dairy 


LIMITED 


Plant on 109th St. 
Phone 25151 


(Established nearly 40 years ago) 


The Management 
of 


The 
MACDONALD 


extends Greetings 
to the 


DELEGATES 


attending the Convention 
of the 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
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Edmonton, Alberta, 
February, 1945. 
Mr. John Barnett, 
Managing Editor, 
._ The A.T.A. Magazine. 


Dear Sir: 

After reading the letter signed “R. 
T.” quoted by R.A.W. in “Aged in 
Wood”, page 47 of the February 
issue of The A.T.A. Magazine, I had 
this thought: If paying men teachers 
more salary than women teachers 
would so raise the standard that men 
like “R.T.” would be eliminated from 
the profession, I should be all for such 
inequality of payment. 

Sincerely, 
EVA O. HOWARD. 


Editor’s Note: We are not quite 
sure whether “R.T.” belong to the 
male or female species. 


Postwar Re-establishment of 
Teachers 


Editor’s Note: The following letter 
was brought to our attention after the 
February issue of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine had gone to press. Last month’s 
editorial dealt with this subject. 


+ + + 


Ottawa, January 22, 1945. 
R. E. Shaul, Esq., 
Member, Teachers’ Advisory 
Commitee, 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
10915 98rd Street, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Dear Mr. Shaul:— 
This will acknowledge your letter of 
January 17th, in which you refer to 
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my reply to your letter of Decem- 
ber 4th. 

I tried to point out that I concurred 
in the statements in your letter con- 
cerning cases (1) and (2), but that 
group (3), (post-graduate training), 
was at that time available to persons 
who resumed an interrupted post- 
graduate course or commenced a 
course which he was about to enter at 
the time of enlistment, provided that 
he was a person of high attainments 
and that it was deemed to be in the 
public interests. With such qualifi- 
cations he is eligible for consideration 
for assistance. 


For your information, I have this 
morning received a copy of an Order- 
in-Council dated the 16th of January, 
which removes the expression ‘about 
to enter’ but still reserves post-gradu- 
ate training for persons of high at- 
tainments and whose further training 
is in the public interest. 


With respect to your final inquiry, 
certainly District Rehabilitation 
Boards and this office have taken 
into consideration the existing emerg- 
ent situation with respect to teachers, 
and have concurred in individual 
cases where the teacher undertook to 
carry on his profession in the emerg- 
ency and concurred in deferment of 
benefits for undergraduate or re- 
fresher training to permit a man to 
meet the emergency. However, the 
Order in its provision of Maintenance 
Grants does make it possible for a 
man who is eligible and who wishes 
to obtain a University degree to pro- 
ceed in intramural training, and it is 
not proposed at this time to issue any 
general regulation that would involve 
the extension of training over a 
period of many years subsequent to 
the person’s discharge. Individual 
cases will continue to be dealt with on 
their basis of need and merit on the 
recommendation of appropriate 
authorities of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education concerned. This 
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REFRESH 
SMOOTH 


A gay, enchanting way to keep you frosty-fresh 
the summer through ; ; ; chill the treasured 
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whole question requires further con- 
sideration. 

You refer to several cases which 
have been brought to your attention 
within recent weeks. I suggest that 
you deal specifically with Mr. T. 
Hamilton, District Supervisor of 
Training at Calgary. I am sure that 
if there is any question in Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s mind concerning an individual 
case, he will refer it by Airmail to 
this office. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. W. JAMIESON, 
Superintendent of Educational 
Training. 


Special Fares With Respect 
to Summer Schools 
Mr. A, West, 
Bursar, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Dr. M. E. LaZerte, Dean, 
Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Dear Sirs: 
Special fare arrangements of fare 


and one-third on Certificate Plan, re- 


gardless of number in attendance, 
have again been authorized for teach- 
ers and students and dependent mem- 
bers of their families, travelling from 
stations in Canadian Passenger asso- 
ciation, Western Lines territory, to 
summer schools conducted by univer- 
sities or colleges located in Canada, 
Tickets at regular one-way first class 
or coach class fare and standard con- 
vention certificate to be issued on 
the going trip during period of three 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL OCCASIONS 
All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(8 Doors East Bank of Montreal) 


days prior to opening and first three 
days of the summer schools (Sundays 
excluded in both cases). Certificates, 
when properly signed by the Principal 
or other authorized officer of the col- 
lege and presented to ticket agent 
within three (3) days (Sunday ex- 
cluded) of closing date of summer 
school, to be honored for tickets for 
the return journey at one-third of 
the regular one-way first class or 
coach fare to destination. Validation 
by special agent not required. Ticket 
to bear limit of thirty (30) days from 
closing date of Summer School and 
to permit stopovers. 

Will you please let me know as 
early as possible the dates for the 
various courses for the Summer 
School which will be operated by the 
University of Alberta this summer so 
that proper advice may be given to 
Railway Ticket Agents? 

I would ask that when putting out 
any instructions to students you re- 
quest that certificate of the Standard 
Form be obtained from the Railway 
Ticket Agent at the time of purchase 
of ticket to the summer school and 
that tickets be purchased to travel 
within the time specified above and 
that certificate be presented for ticket 
for the return journey not later than 
three days of the closing date of the 
course. 

Yours truly, 
ROY H, POWERS, 
Secretary. 


"anling Had 
Shon 


Edmonton, Alberta 
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Aged in Wood . 
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HE spectacle, endured daily, of 


dozens of youngsters chewing 
dozens of wads of gum led me to a 
contemplation of the wierd and won- 
derful uses to which the human jaw 
is put. In fact, the universality of 
chewing drives me to the conclusion 
that somewhere, in our courses of 
study, provision should be made for 
the careful, scientific study of this 
ever-present phase of human activity. 
The Eskimo chews his blubber in an 
igloo; the Indian chews his pemmican 
in a wigwam; the Scotsman chews 
his haggis in a cottage. The Russian 
chews his borsht, the Englishman his 
bubble-and-squeak, housewives the 
rag over the back fence, the school 
teacher the fat, and the kid his gum. 
Now, if the teacher be not too 
“chewsy,”’ I would suggest that here 
lies a wonderful opportunity for an 
Enterprise. Think of the possible 
ramifications! Take gum, as an éx- 
ample. One might start out by study- 
ing the materials utilized in its manu- 
facture, the chief types—plain and 
bubble (and perhaps spruce) and 
methods of gaining maximum satis- 
faction—the common or garden snap, 
the more complicated snap-crackle- 
and-pop routine, etc. A study of 
arithmetic could readily ensue 
through an examination of the under 
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AMERICAN DAIRY LUNCH 


Your Satisfaction is our Pleasure 
Jasper Avenue and 102nd Street 
(Established 1914) 
Edmonton Alberta. 


. ByR. A. W. 


sides of the classroom seats. Per seat 
deposits (in grams or ounces) would 
give invaluable instruction in weights 
and measures, training in averages 
accruing as an end-product. Finally 
a class jaunt to Toronto to listen to 
“Treasure Trail’? would bring the En- 
terprise to a fitting conclusion, with 
your Division I students walking off 
with most of the prize money. 
* & + f 

“A teacher of Economics was taking 
up with his students the classification 
of human wants. 

‘“‘Why do you go to a restaurant?” 
he asked a member of his class. 

“To satisfy a physical want,’ re- 
plied the lad. 

“And why do you go to a library?” 
enquired the pedagogue of another 
student. 

“To satisfy a mental want,” was the 
answer. 

“And when you go to church,” 
went on the teacher, speaking to a 
shy young lass, “what do you wish 
to satisfy?” 

“My mother,” said the young miss, 
closing out the class for the day. 

+ + + 

Definition: Woman—A Mistress of 
Arts, who robs a bachelor of his de- 
gree, and forces him to study phil- 
osophy by means of curtain lectures. 

+ + 
Here’s repose for the weary, 
In peace rest his soul; 
Good luck to the wanderer 
Who’s lost the keyhole. 


- Dithich - 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS | 


Edited by Lloyd N. Elliott, Calgary 


The OBJECTIVES of the 


Industrial Arts Teacher 


It frequently happens that the in- 
dustrial arts teacher is called upon 
suddenly to “state and defend the 
case” for the type of education he is 
carrying on in his school shop. The 
question is fired at him by the par- 
ents or local tradesmen visiting the 
shop on “open night,” by school trus- 
tees, by the school inspector, or from 
other members of the staff (including 
the principal) who are engaged in the 
more traditional types of subjects. 
Has the shop man a ready and con- 
vincing answer when these very legi- 
timate questions are shot at him? Is 
he fully prepared to hit the nail on 
the head and drive home a few de- 
finite points which will “sell” the shop 
to these visitors? Every shop teacher 
can save himself from these awkward 
and embarrassing situations if he 
stands ready at all times to justify 
his work in the light of accepted ob- 
jectives of general education or to 
prove the point that any school setup 
today which does not include the in- 
dustrial arts in its programme is fall- 
ing far short of meeting the needs of 
boys and girls whose daily lives are 
so directly and constantly influenced 
by the world of work around them. 


Leaders such as Dr. Frederick Bon- 
ser state the case very well in such 
words as these, taken from his book, 
Life Needs and Education, and we 
quote, “Industrial arts is thus a study 
which enlists all of the learning and 
active impulses and abilities of 
children—manipulative, investigative, 
aesthetic, and social. It represents 
fields of real need in both child life 
and adult life. It uses the minds of 
children quite as much as their hands, 
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It leads on to related fields of cul- 
tural content, giving basis for inter- 
est in and appreciation for much of 
history, geography, science, litera- 
ture, and art for which children and 
students otherwise would have no ap- 
proach nor any adequate means of 
understanding ... 


“With all of its tested possibilities 
for elementary and junior high school 
years, with all of the permanent 
values reaching through all of the 
years beyond school life, the place 
of industrial arts in an efficient edu- 
cation can be estimated as nothing 
less than of the highest importance. 
So fundamental are the values derived 
from the work that little progress in 
education can be expected until its 
content and method are recognized 
and included in the common educa- 
tion of our whole people.” 


And turning to the writings of an- 
other outstanding figure in the field 
of industrial arts education, the late 
Prof. R. W. Selvidge of the University 
of Missouri, we find a clear-cut state- 
ment of the objectives of the indus- 
trial arts teacher and of his role in 
the whole field of general education. 
The following words may be found in 
Chapter II of the book, Industrial 
Arts in Modern Education, published 
by the Manual Arts Press. The vari- 
ous parts of the book are taken by 
different authors, Dr. Selvidge writ- 
ing the chapter referred to here. 


The industrial arts work is justi- 
fied, not because the objectives of the 
industrial arts teacher are essentially 
different from the objectives of the 
general-education teacher, but  be- 
cause the experiences provided in in- 
dustrial arts offer a more effective 
and more economical means of de- 
veloping certain desirable objectives 
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which are given as the aims of general 
education than do the experiences 
provided in the so-called academic 
subjects. As for example, it is doubt- 
ful whether any academic subject af- 
fords experiences so effective in de- 
veloping the attitudes and habits 
which contribute to “Worthy use of 
leisure,” ‘Worthy home member- 
ship,” or “Vocational or economic 
effectiveness,’”’ as do the experiences 
in the field of industrial arts. In at- 
taining many of the other objectives 
of general education also, the indus- 
trials arts experiences are more ef- 
fective than the experiences offered 
in academic subjects. 


Reflective thought, or reasoning, 
and the use of tools in. construction, 
are the principal activities which dis- 
tinguish men from the lower animals, 
and much of such thought is concern- 
ed with planning and doing. Crea- 
tive thought is essential to man’s 
progress; creative doing is essential 
to. his life and comfort. It appears 
therefore that teachers are neglecting 
one of the most important phases of 
man’s life if they fail to develop his 
ability in planning and doing through 
such experiences as involve these ac- 
tivities. The experiences in the aca- 
demic field are designed primarily 
to encourage the acquiring of infor- 
mation and the development of reas- 
oning; the experiences in the indus- 
trial arts field are designed primarily 
to develop the ability to plan con- 


DOWNTOWN 


Jasper Ave. at 102 St. 
Phone 21633 


structively. which also involves reas- 
oning, and to use tools. The experi- 
ences in both fields, however, will 
contribute to the other objectives of 
education if properly presented and 
interpreted. 

Objectives should be stated as the 
teachers’ objectives, and not as the 
objectives of industrial arts: or of 
general education. Such statements 
are far too impersonal to be effective. 
Objectives are the standards which 
we wish to attain, and the experiences 
which we provide, of whatever nature, 
should be selected, because of the 
contribution they will make to one or 
more of the objectives. The objec- 
tives are the attitudes, habits, and 
accomplishments which the pupil is 
expected to acquire in some measure, 
as a result of the experiences provided 
for him in the field of industrial arts, 
and which we believe will aid in mak- 
ing him a happy, useful, and success- 
ful citizen. 

We have examined many state- 
ments of objectives, both in the field 
of general education and in the field 
of industrial arts, and find no con- 
flict in the ideals stated. It is. obvious 
that legitimate and desirable objec- 
tives for general education are legiti- 
mate and desirable objectives for the 
industrial arts, as industrial arts 
work is a phase of general education. 
As a part of the general education 
program it is the function of the 
industrial arts to provide experiences 
which will develop certain traits, 
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habits, and points of view which have 
been neglected in the other phases of 
general education. 

“In formulating the following list 
of objectives for the industrial arts 
teacher we have not thought it neces- 
sary to list every known human vir- 
tue, but rather to list only those 
things for which the industrial arts 
teacher is ready to assume a large 
share of responsibility, and for the 
attainment of which he can provide 
reasonably adequate experiences. 
Virtue does not lie in stating a great 
number of objectives, but in the ac- 
tual realization of at least a few of 

The aim is to develop in each pupil: 

1. An active interest in industrial 
life and in the methods of production 
and distribution. 


2. The ability to select wisely, care 
for, and use properly the things he 
buys or uses. 


3. An appreciation of good. work- 
manship and good design. 

4. An attitude of pride or interest 
in his ability to do useful things. 

5. A feeling of self-reliance and 
confidence in his ability to deal with 
people and to care for himself in an 
unusual or unfamiliar situation. 

6. The habit of an orderly method 
of procedure in the performance of 
any task. F 

7. The habit of self-discipline which 
requires one to do a thing when it 
should be done, whether it is a pleas- 
ant task or not. 

8. The habit of careful, thought- 
ful work without loitering or wast- 
ing time. (industry) 

9. An attitude of readiness to as- 
sist others when they need help and 
to join in group undertakings. (co- 
operation) 

10. A thoughtful attitude in the 
matter of making things easy and 
pleasant for others. 

11. A knowledge and understand- 
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ing of mechanical drawing, the inter- - 


pretation of the conventions in draw- 
ings and working diagrams, and the 
ability to express his ideas by means 
of a drawing. 

12. Elementary skills in the use of 
the more common tools and machines 
in modifying and handling materials, 
and an understanding of the more 
common construction problems . 


Welcome Back 

F/L Gerald S. Grant has been re- 
engaged as a teacher in the Alexandra 
High School, Medicine Hat, where he 
taught prior to his enlistment. F/L 
Grant has been a very competent in- 
structor in Navigation in the Air 
Force, being posted at different times 
in Macleod, Regina, Prince Edward 
Island and other points. He graduated 
from the University of Alberta in 
1938, and has been a member of the 
Medicine Hat teaching staff since 
1926. 
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No. 85 


Re Chemistry 2 


For Examination purposes at the 
end of the present school year, the 
work of the Chemistry 2 course con- 
sists of chapters noted in Bulletin A 
and the Laboratory work of Bulletin 
B. 

Re Visual Aids 

Should any teachers who contem- 
plate being in Edmonton at Easter 
time be desirous of learning to operate 
either a filmstrip or a motion picture 
projector, they are invited to appraise 
the Audio-Visual Aids Branch, De- 
partment of Education, Edmonton, as 
it is probable that an opportunity 
would be provided for them to take 
instruction in projecting. 


Re English 3 

Instructors in English 3 will not be 
required to submit to the Department 
at the end of the school year in July, 
1945, a Special Report for each stu- 
dent regarding the Literature part of 
the English 3 course (Form EX152A). 
The final grading in English 3 will be 
based on the student’s performance in 
the Departmental examinations. 


Re Summer School for 1945 


Teachers are asked to note that in- 
quiries regarding the Summer School 
and requests for the Summer School 
Announcement should be made to Dr. 
H. E. Smith, Director of the Uni- 
versity Summer Session, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Special Notice to Teachers 
The Department of Education for 
Nova Scotia is asking the co-operation 
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of teachers in other Provinces of (Can- 
ada in a programme for the promo- 
tion of Canadian unity through the 
schools. It is felt that an exchange of 
letters among teachers and pupils of 
the nine Provinces will promote mu- 
tual understanding and national 
unity. Alberta teachers are according- 
ly asked to find out how many stu- 
dents in their classes would be inter- 
ested in corresponding with school 
girls and boys across Canada. The list 
of names should include the complete 
address, age, sex, school grade and 
hobbies. The Nova Scotia Department 
of Education will match the name of 
each student sent with that of a “pen 
pal” of similar interests in one of the 
other Provinces. In some cases, pupils 
may wish to correspond in French. If 
so, this fact should be indicated. 
Teachers, also, may wish to corres- 
pond personally with teachers in other 
Provinces. They should give their 
name, address, grades taught, and 
hobbies, etc. 


Teachers may send their lists either 
to the Supervisor of Schools, Depart- 
ment of Education, Edmonton; or to 
Mr. H. K. Macleod, Department of 
Education, Provincial Building, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 


FRENCH SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


The Teachers’ Scholarships at the 
Trois-Pistoles Summer School, Que- 
bec, will be available to Alberta 
teachers who wish to apply to A. E. 
Ottewell, Registrar, University of 
Alberta. 
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The MATH-SCI Corner 


DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 


X 


Teachers are requested to for- 
ward questions on mathematics to 
Dr. A. J. Cook,. University of Al- 
berta, amd to send questions per- 
taining to science to J. T.. Cuyler, 
Alexandra High School, Medicine 
Hat. Other contributions to the 
column will be weleome. These may 
concern any stage of the school 
programme in mathematics and 
science—Elementary, Intermediate 
and High School. Send them to the 
editors as. noted above. 


Due to lack of space in the Feb- 
ruary issue, the article by Dr. E. H. 
Moss of the Department of Botany at 
the University had to be held over 
until this issue. 


War and Knowledge 


It is well for us as teachers to 
realize sharply that war is in many 
ways a deterrent to the advance and 
dissemination of knowledge. It is a 
common notion that science benefits 
by war, although this fallacy was 
thoroughly exposed after the last war 
and there is no good reason for sup- 
posing the conditions to be different 
in this one. The present war is a 
“scientific war,’”’ which merely means 
that in large part our mental ability 
has been directed into special chan- 
nels, mainly for destructive purposes. 
As a recent editorial in Nature, Nov. 
25, 1944, puts it, “On balance, war 
tends to retard rather than to promote 
general advance. The advances oc- 
cur in limited fields where the prose- 
cution of the war effort is directly 
served, and although such advances 
may be turned to account in peace- 
time, the scientific effort expended 
is sometimes out of proportion to that 
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J. T. CUYLER, B.A., 
Medicine Hat 


X 


which might have achieved the same 
results in peace. time. Moreover, 
fundamental research tends to be sus- 
pended entirely, or at best is pursued 
with inadequate means.” 

In addition to all this, there is the 
loss of promising youth through death 
in action or through wounds and the 
overstrain of battle. Also, for those 
who return fit for the resumption of 
study, there. are lost years which can 
never be made up. 

In the decades ahead we shall need 
to see to it that our ablest pupils are 
encouraged to get all the formal edu- 
cation possible. One of the follies of 
our educational policy has been the 
wastage of our finest man and woman 
power. Every teacher then has a 
special post-war duty to impart cour- 
age and vision to his or her ablest 
pupils. (A. J. C.) 





The Commonplace in Nature 
Dr. E. H. Moss, 
Dept. of Botany, 
The University of Alberta 
How may we enable our children to 
gain a knowledge of life phenomena? 
In particular, how may we induce 
them to observe such commonplace 
things as mosquitoes, moulds, dande- 
lions and poplar trees? Surely it is 
important that children learn how to 
look at common plants and animals, in 
view of the significance that various 
of these organisms might have for 
them.. Unfortunately, a casual ac- 
quaintance with familiar natural ob- 
jects tends often to produce indifier- 
ence or even contempt. To help over- 
come this innate tendency, the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered. 
Interest can usually be aroused in 
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organisms whose practical importance 
is immediately apparent. Mosquitoes 
are likely to become really interesting 
when they are presented not merely 
as local pests, but as vectors of 
malaria, the dread human disease of 
special importance in the present war. 
Green moulds commonly found on 
rotting fruit and vegetables become 
more attractive to the person who 
knows about the seemingly miraculous 
drug, penicillin, derived from one of 
these fungi. Even garden dandelions 
may be observed with renewed inter- 
est when it is realized that similar 
plants are now being used in Russia 
as a source of rubber. But, most of the 
common animals and plants are not 
“in the head-lines” and no ready- 
made curiosity attaches to them. 


Considerable interest in living or- 
ganisms may be developed through the 
use of the compound microscope, for 
this instrument reveals a new and 
wondrous world to the observer. How- 
ever, even when the microscope is used 
to best advantage, the pupil is likely 
to be satisfied with only a passing 
acquaintance and a superficial under- 
standing. For, to properly appreciate 
microscopic structure, one must de- 
velop an “eye” for it; and this is a 
real discipline. Moreover, the finer 
detail of organisms can rarely be un- 
derstood and enjoyed apart from the 
larger and more obvious features. 

These considerations emphasize the 
importance of finding still other 
means of stimulating interest in com- 
mon animals and plants. The best gen- 
eral procedure would seem to be that 
of drawing attention to significant 
features which, though easily studied, 
are ordinarily overlooked by the casu- 
al observer. By way of illustration, let 
us consider the mogt common trees in 
Alberta, namely the ‘poplars. They 
grow either in natural groves, or as 
planted trees, in alniost. all parts of 
the Province. They provide factual 


data with which to achieve an intel-’ 


ligent appreciation of plants and their 
b -— ucew 
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It all depends on where you 
draw the line 


NEW BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
. TESTS AND TESTING 


By M. V. Marshall. This is for 
the average teacher who is not 


skilled in testing but wants to 


know what it is all about and 
how to do it. Chapters include: 
Achievement tests, diagnostic 
tests, aptitude tests, intelligence 
tests, measures of other aspects 
of personality, etc. $1.50. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY OF 
CANADIAN HISTORY, 
VOL. II 


By C. W. Jefferys, assisted by 
T. W. McLean. This second 
volume of The Picture Gallery 
deals with the period from 1763 
to about 1830. Here are pic- 
tures of the principal events of 
the time, typical characters, 
the houses, churches, vessels 
and vehicles, etc. Invaluable 
material for teachers, pupils, 
directors of plays and pageants, 
and for art classes. $2.00. 


LIVING IN CANADA 


By Margaret Vant and Gladys 
Robertson. A Social Studies 
guidebook for pupils of Grades 
V and VI, in the new style, de- 
signed and written specially for 
these grades. Each unit con- 
tains a basis of factual material, 
accompanied- by activities 
through .which the pupils them- 
selves complete the required 
work. 75 cents. 
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relation to environmenta: factors. 
There remains, of course, the teach- 
er’s supreme task, that of using this 
data to develop the pupil’s powers of 
observation, to awaken curiosity and 
to bring about an appreciation of rela- 
tionships within the experience and 
mental scope of the individual. 


Let us consider some of the possi- 
bilities of a poplar project extending 
from March to early summer. At the 
outset it should be realized that there 
are several kinds of poplar. Only two 
species are native to northern and 
central Alberta, namely, the aspen or 
white poplar and the balsam or black 
poplar. These poplars also occur in 
southern Alberta, along with four 
other species, generally known as cot- 
tonwoods. One of these cottonwoods 
has been extensively planted. Certain 
introduced varieties are common in 
towns and cities, notably the Russian 


poplars. 


In March, attention may be given to 
the winter condition of the trees. 
Slow-growing older branches and also 
vigorous shoots should be cut off for 
study. Worthy of special note are: 
terminal and lateral buds, often with 
resinous scales; leafscars, each with 
three dot-like vascular strand scars; 
ring-like scars or girdles, indicating 
the positions of terminal buds in past 
years, and so making possible an age 
determination of -any part of the 
branch. The latter study will reveal 
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marked variations in the stem growth 
of different years, and also in the 
growth rate of different branches. An 
attempt might be made to account for 
these differences, in terms of branch 
positions, shading, wounding or sea- 
sonal rainfall. 


Some of the larger buds should be 
dissected, the scales removed and the 
delicate internal parts revealed. Res- 
inous buds may be more readily han- 
dled after soaking for a few hours in 
benzol. The stout, lateral buds of older 
branches contain immature flower 
clusters (catkins). The terminal buds 
and some of the lateral ones are leaf- 
buds, each containing, in rudimentary 
form, next year’s branch segment. The 
bud-scales are regarded as greatly 
modified leaves serving to protect the 
enclosed delicate structures against 
injury and water loss during a con- 
siderable part of the year. The growth 
habit of the tree may be considered. 
Growing tissue persists through the 
years at the tip of each branch, while 
new growing points arise laterally in 
the leaf axils and later grow into 
branches. Thus the tree retains em- 
bryonic tissue throughout its life, con- 
trasting with the higher animal which 
soon passes out of the embryonic 
state. Because of its growth habit the 
poplar tree is theoretically capable 
of indefinite growth in height. Actu- 
ally, there are certain restrictions im- 
posed upon the full realization of the 
plan of growth; for our poplars rare- 
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ly exceed 100 feet in height and 120 
years in age. One of these restrictions 
concerns the relation between size of 
the tree and the strength of its wood. 
Another restriction is due to the 
weakening of the tree through fungal 
action. 


Vigorous branch cuttings may be 
placed in open jars and the cut ends 
maintained under water. Within two 
or three weeks adventitious roots will 
likely develop. The growth habit of 
these roots is worthy of note. Mean- 
while, some of the buds are likely to 
produce green, leafy shoots. Thus, a 
vegetative mode of reproduction or 
propagation of the tree may be 
shown. For this demonstration, it 
would be advisable to secure cuttings 
of balsam or of Russian poplar, be- 
cause aspen and certain other poplars 
do not root readily from stem cut- 
tings. 


The early spring growth of the 
poplars should be observed. The pol- 
len (staminate or male) catkins elon- 
gate before the seed (pistillate or fe- 
male) catkins become conspicuous, 
and well ahead of the leaves. The two 
kinds of catkins are on separate trees, 
which may be designated male and 
female. Notes might be made on the 
development of these catkins, the 
dates of their appearance, their col- 
ours, etc. Following pollenation, the 
seed catkins grow rapidly to become 
conspicuous green structures. About 


40 days later, these catkins shed seed 
and “cotton” from their capsules. 
Questions regarding the function of 
the “cotton” are worthy of attention. 
Fresh poplar seeds may:be easily 
germinated on moist blotting paper in 
closed dishes. Under ordinary condi- 
tions they lose the power of germin- 
ation within a period of a few weeks. 
The poplar seedling has a very slow- 
growing root, and depends upon a 
brush of delicate hairs for attach- 
ment and absorption of water. These 
hairs are likely to be seriously dam- 
aged by swamping with water or by 
drying of the soil surface. For these 
reasons, poplar seedlings rarely sur- 
vive under our climatic conditions. 
Thus, despite prolific seed produc- 
tion, poplars are not commonly re- 
produced from seed in Alberta. 
Reproduction of poplars under na- 
tural conditions in Alberta is ordin- 
arily by root suckers. These may be 
observed in recently burned or cleared 
woods and near the borders of poplar 
groves in “parkland” areas. That the 
young trees arise from roots of older 
trees can easily be demonstrated by 
removing the surface soil. Determina- 
tion of the ages of young trees pro- 
gressively outward at the edge of a 
poplar bluff is a useful exercise. In 
these situations, the young trees must 
compete with shrubs, grasses and 
other plants, and they are commonly 
damaged by grass fires and by graz- 
ing animals. A study of the young 
trees and associated plants of a “park- 
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land” may reveal the recent history of 
the vegetation there, including facts 
concerning burning, grazing, and rate 
of advance of trees into the prairie. 


These and similar observations might 
serve to introduce discussions on such 
topics as conservation of natural veg-: 
etation and of soil. 


An Example of Math-Sci Correlations 


By H. L. Larson, 
Principal, Three Hills High School 


Dull’s treatment of the laws of 
strings, page 309 of the Physics I 
course may appear to be inadequate 
for the mathematics teacher. What a 
fine opportunity we have to teach a 
lesson here on joint variation, and the 
derivation and value of a formula. 
Supplemented with the direct and 


inverse variation, pages 152 and 153 
of Algebra for Today, we can effect 
a helpful transition from concrete to 
abstract reality. It also provides a 
good problem or two for the Algebra 
2 student. 

Let frequency be ‘n,” diameter 
“d’’, tension “‘t’’, and density “‘D.” 


(1) Law of lengths n varies as | it d, D, t are constant. 


L 

] 
(2) Law of diameters n varies as ¥ if L, D, t are constant. 
(3) Law of tensions n varies as vrif L, D, d are constant. 


i. 
(4) Law of densities n varies as — if L, d, t are constant. 


vD 


(1)—(4) can be expressed in one relation. 


(5) n varies as 


vt. 
LdV 





From this we can obtain the equation 


a: = 


where k is the “constant of ,propor- 
tionality.” 

From the general equation (6) we 
can develop the particular relation- 
ship: 


(7) n, = Vt, . L,. d,. vD, 
nm, vt, L, d, VD, 


If a problem involves only two pairs 
of variables, the remaining variables 
are considered constants and_ will 
eancel out. Formula (7) will take 
care of any~ possible problem on 
strings and can be called the key 
formula. 

We then can interpret a problem 
in a systematic fashion by listing the 
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kvt, 
LdVD- 


data as n,, n,, d,, d,, etc., and substi- 
tuting in (7). 


Book Notices 

(1) Weather Around the World, 
I. R. Tannehill, .(U. S. Weather 
Bureau), Princeton Univ. Press, pp. 
212, price not known. Apparently a 
first rate account of world weather. 

(2) Principles of Physical Geology, 
A. Holmes, T. Nelson and Sons, Lon- 
don. 532 pp., 30 shillings. A recent 
review gives the book high praise: 
“Geology without tears,” “‘a rare com- 
bination of lucidity and _ sprightli- 
ness.” 
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When Jones’ little girl was born, 
She set. their hearts aflutter; 

They named her Oleomargarine, 
For they hadn’t any but her. 





“Who the deuce do you think you 
are?” 

“I’m just a little dandruff trying 
to get ahead.” 





A politician is a man who stands 
= what he thinks the people will fall 
or. 





A patient in an insane asylum was 
insisting to an attendant that he was 
Hitler. 

“But,” an the attendant, “who 
told you that you were Hitler?” 

—— God did,” quickly replied the 
inmate 

“T didn’t say any such thing,” yelled 
a voice from the next room. 





She was peeved and called him Mr. 
Not because he went and Kr., 

But because just before 

As she opened wide the door © 

This same Mr. Kr. Sr. 





Sick Stude: “And yesterday doc, I 
swallowed a dime.” 

Doc: “Hmmmmmm, I don’¢ see any 
change in you!” 





If husbands went everywhere their 
wives told them, there would be fewer 
divorces, but more widows. 





Teacher: “What is it that binds us 
together, sustains us, and makes us 
even better than nature intended?” 

Tommy: “Girdles.” 
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And then there was the Scotchman 
who left a tip for the waitress— 
he’d been eating asparagus. 





“Your wife seems to have eaten 
something that disagreed with her.” 

“Oh, no, doctor. It wouldn’t dare 
to.” 





“Thankful? What have I to be 
— for? I can’t even pay my 
ills.” 

“Why, man, be thankful that you 
are not one of your creditors.” 





Officer: “So you complain of find- 
ing sand in your soup.” 

Private: “Yes, Sir.” 

Officer: “Did you join the army to 
serve your country or complain about 
the soup?” =. 

Private: “To serve my country, Sir, 
not to eat it.” 





Nazi Gestapo to traveler: “You 
can’t stay in this country.” 

Traveler: “Then I’ll leave.” 

Nazi: “Have you a permit to leave 
the country?” 

Traveler: “No!” 

Nazi: “Then you can’t leave. You 
have twenty-four hours to decide; 
after that you'll be shot.” 





Guide: “This castle has stood for 
600 years. Not a stone has been 
touched, nothing altered, nothing re- 
placed.” 

Visitor: “Um! They must have the 
same landlord as we have.” 





Barber to gigolo: “Haircut?” 
James: “No, just change the oil.” 
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Local News 


ANDREW 


A regular meeting of the Andrew Sub- 
local A. T. A. was held at Andrew School, 
January 26th. Sixteen members were pres- 
ent. Mr. J. Tomashewsky’s resignation as 
Councillor. was considered and Mr. P. Hu- 
culak filled the vacancy by acclamation. The 
cold weather has lessened our meeting at- 
tendance the last two months. However, our 
Sub-local certainly looks forward to our next 
meeting to be held, February 16th at An- 
drew. After the meeting was adjourned we 
were all invited to Mr. and Mrs. J. Huculak’s 
home for a wonderful lunch. 


ATHABASCA 


The February meeting of the Athabasca 
Sub-local was held in the Athabasca School, 
Saturday, February 8rd, at 2 p. m. Follow- 
ing the business meeting Mr. Alfred Drews 
of the Laura School gave a well illustrated 
talk on Visual Aids in Primary Reading. Mr. 
Hodgson, the Superintendent, discussed 
recommendations in classroom visual aids. 
An invitation was extended to the Colinton 
Sub-local to be present at the March meet- 
ing. The meeting closed with the serving of 
lunch in the Household Economics Room, 
with the hostesses being Miss Buchholz and 
Miss Dodd. 


BOYLE 


The Boyle Sub-local met on Friday eve- 
ning, February 9th, with seven members in 
attendance. Miss Forbes gave a report of 
the Local Executive Meeting held in Colin- 
ton. Details were given of the Professional 
Library begun by the Local. The members 
were asked to suggest books to be added to 
those already in the library. Mr. Hodgson 
has very kindly contributed several books. 
Miss Forbes and Miss Parkinson were ap- 
pointed to interview Mr. Lee, the local 
M. L. A. All the teachers were in favor of 
having an Institute to be held in Boyle. A 
movie of the British Columbia Rotkies was 
shown by Miss Parkinson and a lovely lunch 
was served by Mrs. Cassidy. — 


BRETON 


The February méeting of the Breton Sub- 
local was held in Breton Sr. Schoel on Feb- 
ruary 8rd at 2.30, with six members present. 
There was a discussion of new Readers in 
Division I led by Mrs. Turner. It was de- 
cided to have a discussion on Enterprise in 
Division II, lead by Mrs. Machen, Mrs. Pren- 
tiss and Miss Herbert, at the next meeting 
which is to be held at Breton on March 8rd. 


CALMAR 


The regular monthly meeting of the Cal- 
mar Sub-local was held in the Calmar High 
School on February 6th. The business part 
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of the meeting opened with a report from 
our District Councillor, Mr. Westlund. Mr. 
Pyrcz, representative who attended the 
Edmonton District Geographic Council meet- 
ing on January 20th, gave a report on mini- 

mum salaries and future teacher training. 
Nominations for President, Vice-President 
and Geographic Representative for the A. T. 
A. were received to be sent in to the A. G. M. 
at Easter. Two resolutions were then 
drafted to be sent to the Local and included 
with others for the A. G Our delegate 
chosen for this annual meeting is Mr. C. 
Pyrez. The next Sub-local meeting is on 
Tuesday, March 6th. 


COLD LAKE 


The February meeting of the Cold Lake 
Sub-local was held in the New Grand Centre 
School on February 8rd, with Mr. Fabian 
Milaney presiding. The first item discussed 
was achievement tests and it was decided 
to draw up committees at our next meeting 
to prepare these tests. A report on the mo- 
tion picture projector was given by Mr. 
Coad, which was followed by a lengthy dis- 
cussion in which it was decided to continue 
operating this circuit as at present. The 
phonograph circuit was also discussed brief- 
ly. Resolutions to the A. G. M. were pre- 
sented to our Councillor, Mr. J. Schomer, 
and President, Mr. Fabian Milaney. A dis- 
cussion on the new basic readers, led by 
Mrs. M. Fraser followed by an appreciated 
lunch served by Miss A. Croteau and Mr. J. 
Coad brought a very profitable afternoon 
to a close. 


EDSON LOCAL 


The third meeting of the Edson Local 
A. T, A. was held February 3rd at the teach- 
erage in Wildwood. Mr. Dakin, Councillor 
for the Edson Sub-local, attended. Mr. 
Stonehocker reported on the Geographic 
Council meeting held in Edmonton, January 
20th. Delegates to A. G. M. are to include 
Mr. Stonehocker, delegate at large, Mrs. C. 
Hellekson, delegate from Evansburg-Wild- 
wood Sub-local, one delegate each from Ed- 
son, Jasper, and Peers Sub-locals. A resolu- 
tion favoring small conventions was drawn 
up to be sent to Head Office. At the close 
of the meeting lunch was served by Mrs. C. 
Hellekson and Miss I. Benson. 


EDSON 


The Edson Sub- ae held a meeting on 
November 29th when Mr. Wells reported 
that $132.60 was collected on Hallowe’en 
for the Milk for Britain fund. Mr. Meade 
reported that a second piano had _ been 
bought for the school. The date of meet- 
ings was changed from the last Wednesday 
to the last Friday of each month, thus mak- 
ing it possible for Rural teachers*from sur- 
rounding districts to attend. Mrs. M. Nelson 
and Mrs. I. Oatway served a delicious lunch. 


a 


a 7 
At a special meeting held on December 


7th, Mr. M. D. Meade, Mrs. D. Jackson and 
Miss F. Ciciarelli were appointed as Salary 
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Schedule Committee. A letter of thanks, 
received from the Edson Red Cross was read, 
in which the teachers and pupils were 
thanked for raising $38.50 on a raffle. 


* * 


The Edson Sub-local held its first meet- 
ing of 1945 on January 26th, with fourteen 
members present. Mr. Dakin, the Councillor, 
is to attend a meeting at Wildwood on Feb- 
ruary 3rd. It was decided that the Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate Schools would present 
programmes to help pay for the new piano. 
An enjoyable lunch was served by Mrs. L. 
Graham and Mrs. E. Gardiner. 


EGREMONT 


At the December meeting of the Egre- 
mont Sub-local, held at the home of Mrs. 
Kotyk, the proposed amalgamation with the 
Redwater Sub-local was discussed. It was 
decided that in view of the difficulty of 
travelling between distant points the Sub- 
locals should remain separate and hold oc- 
casional joint meetings. 

* * * 


A joint meeting with the Redwater Sub- 
local was held the following week at the 
home of Mr. Murray in Egremont.-. The de- 
cision on the matter of amalgamation was 
given. The possibility of getting a guest 
speaker for a future joint meeting was con- 
sidered. A discussion of the new salary 
schedule followed. The meeting adjourned 
and a tasty lunch was served by the hostess, 
Mrs. Murray. 


E. I. D. 

On January 19th, a meeting of the E. I. D. 
Local was held in Brooks High School, com- 
mencing at 10.00 a. m. and ending at 5.00 
p.m. Close to seventy teachers and friends 


were in attendance. Probably the most in- 
teresting gathering of its kind ever held by 
this Local, the meeting was high-lighted by 
instructive and entertaining talks and dis- 
cussion groups. A business discussion with 
the President, Mr. L. Shields of Rosemary, 
presiding, took up the better part of the 
morning’s activities. Then teachers of Grades 
1 to 6 were led in a discussion on the library 
for the “Grid” by Mr. R. V. McCullough, 
Superintendent, while teachers of grades 
7 to 12 availed themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to air their views and opinions on 
the problem of “C’’ students in High School, 
a discussion most capably led by Mr. K. H. 
Thomson, principal of Brooks High School. 
Luncheon was served at the Brooks Dormi- 
tory to members of the Executive and the 
guest speakers of the morning and after- 
noon. After lunch, Miss A. Hogg delivered 
an interesting and informative address to 
the Elementary teachers in which she enu- 
merated the benefits derived from hot 
lunches in school and gave suggestions as 
to ways and means of providing them. Mr. 
J. Ellis of the Brooks High School staff, 
acted at Chairman of a discussion on the 
topic, “Administration,” a discussion in 
which all Intermediate and High School 
teachers took part. Following this, all pres- 
ent were welcomed by Mr. C. R. de la 
Vergne, Chairman of the Brooks School 
Board, after which Mr. W. E. Cain, M. P., in- 
troduced the Honorable R. E. Ansley, Minis- 
ter of Education, who spoke to the general 
assembly. A short break in the proceedings 
was afforded when Elementary pupils of 
Brooks School gave short vocal and dance 
selections while coffee and cake were served 
to all. “My Impressions of the English Sys- 
tem of Education,” was the topic of an in- 
teresting and enlightening address by Major 
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W. E. Frame recently returned from Over- 
seas, who was introduced by Mr. R. V. Mc- 
Cullough. A well-filled time-table was final- 
ly. brought to a close with a discussion. of 
general problems met with in the daily lives 
of all teachers, a discussion which no doubt 
greatly benefited those teachers who are 
spending their first year in this Division. 
After such a well-attended and enjoyable 
meeting, it is hoped that many more like it 
will be held in the future. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


The reorganization meeting of the Faculty 
of Education Local was held on September 
30th. The following executive was elected: 
President, Miss M. Haynes; Vice-President 
Mr. S. Tenove; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss F, 
Mason; Press Correspondent, Mr. S. Sol- 
berg. Plans were made for a series of meet- 
ings at which speakers would address the 
student teachers on various aspects of the 
professional side of a teacher’s life. At the 
first ‘of these meetings on November 28th, 
Mr. Barnett spoke on “The History of the 
A. T. A.” On January 16th, Mr. Powell of 
McCauley school spoke on “How to Conduct 
an A. T. A. Meeting,” and an educational 
film was shown. On February 12th Mr. 
Larue Smith of Westglen school spoke on 
“The Organization of the A. T. A.” A num- 
ber of social evenings have also been held 
in conjunction with the Education Club. Be- 
ginning in January the members haye been 
meeting once a week under the leadership 
of a committee of three, headed by Mr. R. 
Shields, to study “How to Carry Out a 
Study Project in an A.T.A. Sub-local,” read- 
ing being the particular subject in mind. The 
professional spirit among the student-teach- 
ers is stronger this year than it has been 
for several years. : 


FORESTBURG 


The Forestburg Sub-local met at the For- 
estburg School on Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 3rd, with eight members present. In 
the absence of the President, Mr. F. J. Con- 
don, Mrs. I. C. Birdsell, the Vice-President, 
presided. Following the reading and dis- 
cussion of the minutes, Mr. F. J. Reilly, 
convener of the resolutions committee, pre- 
sented resolutions for the meeting to con- 
sider. These were unanimously adopted and 
submitted to the Councillor for presentation 
to the Divisional Local. A_ slate of officers 
was also proposed, for the Local to consider. 
As Forestburg is the most centrally located 
point for Sub-local meetings, it was voted 
to meet at Forestburg on the second Satur- 
day of each month, weather end roads per- 
mitting. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 

The reorganization meeting of the Fort 
Saskatchewan Sub-local A. T. A. was held 
in November at Fort Saskatchewan School. 
Eight members were present. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mr. B. 
Larson; Vice-President, Mr. B. Fry; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss E. Anderson; Press 
Correspondent, Miss B. Boulton; Councillor, 
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Mr. L. Adams. After the business part of 
the meeting had been completed the re- 
mainder of the evening was spent in play- 
ing cards. It was decided that the meeting 
should be held on the last Thursday of every 
month in the various homes. 


GADSBY-HALKIRK 


The February meeting of the Gadsby- 
Halkirk Sub-local was held in Halkirk, at 
the home of Helen Taylor, on Saturday, 
February 8rd, with Mrs. Wallin presiding. 
Eight members were present. Resolutions 
were drawn up to be sent to the Easter 


Convention. With the proceeds from the 
Community Concert, which is to be held in. 


Halkirk on April 13th, we hope to obtain a 
projector for the schools in our Sub-local. 
Suggestions for games for recess or noon 
hour were offered. It was moved that 
teachers all bring two or three problems to 
the meetings. Mrs. Wallin gave a very in- 
formative talk on VII and VIII science. 
“The Earth’s Crust.” This was certainly 
enjoyed and appreciated by all members. 
—- the contest lunch was served by Helen 
aylor. 


GIROUXVILLE-McLENNAN 


The Girouxville-McLennan Sub-local held 
a meeting at Girouxville on January 21st. 
Plans were discussed re Summer School 
courses and an interesting talk on “Reading 
Through the Grades’ was given by Sr. 
Denise Helene. The last meeting was held 
in Falher, February 17th. Mrs. Lauze was 
elected as the representative to the Easter 
Convention in Edmonton. St. Jeanne Louise 
entertained us with an interesting demon- 
stration re the administration of Intelli- 
gence Tests. For the next meeting the 
teachers planned a round-table discussion 
= Mame Composition Through the 

rades.” 


GLENDON 


The regular meeting of the Glendon Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mrs. MacLean. 
There was a discussion regarding the fes- 
tival to be held in Glendon. A very inter- 
esting report on “Enterprise Work in Di- 
vision One” was given by Miss Bliss. The 
next meeting will be held on March’ 3rd. 
After the meeting a very delicious lunch 
was served by Mrs. MacLean. 


HAIRY HILL 


The February meeting of the Hairy Hill 
Sub-local was held in the new Hairy Hill 
School on Friday, February 2nd. Minutes 


. were read and correspondence was _ dis- 


cussed. Mr. S. Tkachuk gave his Coun- 
cillor’s report. The main item on _ the 
agenda was the drafting of resolutions to 
be sent in to the Easter Convention. After 
the meeting a delicious lunch was served 
by the members of the New Hairy Hill Staff. 
The next meeting will be held on Friday, 
March 2nd, in Hairy Hill. 
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HOBBEMA 

Reorganization meeting of the Hobbema 
Sub-local was held in the Divisional Office 
on Saturday, November 18th, with seven 
members present. Officers for the year 
were elected as follows: President, Miss 
Ivy Hickmore; Vice-President, Miss Alice 
Porter; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ester 
Nelson; Press Correspondent, Miss Ruth 
Berdine. It was decided to hold mectines 
on the first Saturday in each month, in the 
Divisional Office, beginning at 2.30 p. m. 
All teachers adjacent to Ponoka are invited 
to attend. Enterprise planning is to be the 
topic of discussion at the next few meetings. 

* + * 


A second meeting of the Sub-local was 
held on Saturday, December 2nd, with 
eleven present. A year’s work in Enterprise 
for Division II was planned and one Enter- 
prise outlined in detail. 


HINES CREEK 

The regular meeting of Hines Creek Sub- 
local was held in the Callahan School, Feb- 
ruary 8rd, with six teachers present. Mrs. 
Shepherd, our Councillor, presented a report 
on her. meeting with the other Councillors of 
the Local at Fairview. Mrs. Erickson was 
elected to go to Fairview to attend the 
meeting of the Salary Negotiations Commit- 
tee. It was decided to notify Superintendent 
Dean of the fact that a language other 
than English is being spoken by children 
in the vans. 


INNISFREE-RANFURLY 


The Innisfree-Ranfurly Sub-local held its 
mid-winter meeting at the residence of Mr. 
Waddell on February 3rd. Eight of the fif- 
teen members were present. The following 
officers were elected: President, Miss Tay- 
lor; Vice-President, Mr. N. Hrynyk; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Mr. J. Murray; Councillor, 
Mr. Pshyk. Resolutions were sent to the 
A. G. M. A meeting was definitely set for 
April 14th, at which the A. G. M. report 
will be given by Mr. Waddell. A _ tasty 
lunch was served by Mrs. Waddell. 


KATHYRN 

The Kathyrn Sub-local met in the Carl- 
ton Hotel, Calgary, on January 20th, with 
eleven members present. Following reading 
and adoption of the minutes a discussion was 
raised as to the Minimum Salary for Rural 
Teachers and the term of office for the 
Geographic Representative. An informa- 
tive talk on Remedial Reading, illustrated 
with actual tests and results was given by 
Mr. Carr. At the next meeting, which is to 
be held in the Corona Hotel, Mr. Ward will 
discuss the Teacher Trainee Scheme. 


LAC STE ANNE 

An Executive meeting of the Lac Ste Anne 
Local was held in Onaway, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 13th, 1945. Those present were Miss M. 
Bennett, K. J. Rabkin, J. Woyewitka, F. J. 
Woodhouse and G. M. Crawford. Mr. Craw- 
ford was chairman. Mr. Crawford and Mr. 
Woodhouse were appointed to attend the 
meeting of the Edmonton District Council 
on January 20th, 1945. Salary schedules 
were discussed and a new salary schedule 


WHEN IN EDMONTON VISIT 
THE CORONA HOTEL 


vas drawn up for pr-sentation to the board. 
Mr. Crawford agreed to meet the board to 
discuss salaries. 


MACLEOD 


A meeting of the Macleod Sub-local was 
held on January 13th in the Macleod School. 
The minutes and financial statement were 
read and adopted. The following officers 
were elected: President. Mr. M. A. Cushner; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Florence MacDon- 
ald; Councillor, Miss Lillian Macdonald. A 
brief discussion was held on the matter of 
transferring to the Calgary Convention. 
Lunch was then served. 


MUNDARE 


The organization meeting of the Mundare 
Sub-local was held in thé Mundare School 
on Friday, October 20th, 1944, at 8 o’clock 
p.m. Twenty members were present. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. L. Maiko; Vice-President. Miss Nichols; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary Osmack; 
Press Correspondent, Stanley Ruzycki. The 
following were chosen to represent this Sub- 
local on the committees at the Teachers’ 
Fall Convention in Edmonton: Nominating 
Committee, Mr. Petruk; Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Mr. P. Yuhem; Auditing Committee, 
Miss Melnyk. The Social Committee of the 
following members was chosen: Miss G. 
Polomark, Miss Melnyk, Mrs. K. Hawryluik 
and Mr. B. Ewachnuik. Mr. Worbets is de- 
sired unanimously by this Sub-local on the 
Local Executive. An enjoyable time was 
had by all playing games, followed by a de- 
licious lunch and a sing-song. 


7 * * 


The December meeting of the Mundare 
Sub-local was held in Mundare School on 
Friday, December 8th, 1944. A discussion 
on the Salary Schedule was held. The sec- 
retafy was instructed to write for informa- 
tion on “Old Age Pensions.” The meeting 
planned to hold’ a round table discussion 
on Reading in Primary Grades. Mrs. Mee- 
han was chosen as our leader. All had an 
enjoyable time in playing cards, followed 
by a delicious lunch. 


* * * 


The meeting of the teachers of Mundare 
Sub-local was held in Mundare School on 
Friday, February 2nd, 1945. Ten teachers 
were present. Mr. McKee reported on the 
Insurance Scheme that the Saskatchewan. 
teachers are planning. Mr. J. Worbets, the 
secretary-treasurer of the District Asso- 
ciation of Lamont Local of.A. T. A., gave 
a report of the Executive's’ last meeting’ 
on the A. G. M. Mr. B. Ewachnuik was: 
elected as delegate to the A. G. M. Then 
three resolutions were passed for the A. G.} 
M. to consider. Two of them were about} 
teachers’ insurance and pensions and the: 
third ,one was about financing education. 
Also, a discussion on Primary Reading was, 
led by Mrs. Meehan. A vote of thanks 
was given Mrs. Meehan for her enlighten- 
ing report on Primary Reading. The teach-’ 
ers _— the meeting with a delicious) 
lunch. i 
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OLDS 
A regular meeting of the Olds Sub-local 
A. T. A. was held in the Olds School from 
3 to 5 p. m. on Saturday, February 10th. 
Discussion centered around the new Salary 
Schedule of the Olds Division, consolidation 
of rural schools and Audio-Visual Education. 
The members expressed desire of a length- 
ened Easter holiday if school is to continue 
until July 15th. The next meeting will be 
— in the Olds School, 3 to 5 p. m., March 
th. 


PEERS-NORTH 


An organization meeting of Peers-North 
Sub-local was held on January 27th. The 
following officers for the year were elected: 
President and Councillor, Miss R. Bowd; 
Vice-President, Mrs. D. Conn; Secretary, 
Miss L. Mills; Press Correspondent, G. 
Konigson. It was decided to hold meetings 
the second Saturday in each month, except 
March, when our meeting will be held on 
the 17th at the home of Mrs. M. Upcott. 
Discussion centered on the question of small 
local conventions in preference to the large 
central one. Agreement was unanimous in 
appreciation of the success of the con- 
vention held in Edson in the fall of 
1948. The new readers, geographic repre- 
sentative and executive suggestions came in 
for a share of discussion, too. A letter 
from the bank disclosed that our Sub-local 
still has a small account there. At our 
March meeting Miss Bowd will be asked to 
give us some points on primary arithmetic. 
All teachers and supervisors in our territory 
are invited to attend these meetings, no- 
tice of which will be in the A. T. A. monthly 
reports, and in the Edson Inspectorate 
School Bulletin. We wish to thank the Had- 
dock’s for their kindness in providing a 
meeting place for us, and for other ex- 
pressions of hospitality. Everyone enjoyed 
lunch, and chat. . 


PEMBINA 

The Executive of the Pembina Local of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association met in 
Westlock on Saturday, February 3rd, with 
all members present. Mr. A. R. Patrick, 
President, presided. Nominations were 
made for the Central Executive of the As- 
sociation. Resolutions were discussed and 
passed. Ten dollar grants were paid to the 
three Sub-locals, Barrhead, Clyde and West- 
lock. The Executive will meet again toward 
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the end of March to choose delegates for the 
. G. The meeting was very successful. 


PROVOST-HAYTER . 


The first meeting for the term of the 
Provost-Hayter Sub-local was held in the 
Provost School on January 13th, with four- 
teen teachers present. The slate of officers 
for this year is as follows: Mrs. Schowalter, 
President; Miss McAllister, Vice-President ; 
Miss Mills, Secretary-Treasurer, and Mrs. 
McDonell, Press Correspondent. A _ discus- 
sion on intermediate problems took place 
and will be continued at the next meeting, 
to be held February 10th. Following the 
adjournment lunch was served by the Pro- 
vost teachers in the Home Economics room. 

* * * 


The February meeting of the Provost- 
Hayter Sub-local was held in the Provost 
School on February 10th with seventeen 
members present. The meeting took the 
form of a general discussion on meth of 
presenting social studies to Intermediate 
grades and the place of Current Events on 
the curriculum. The discussion was lead 
by Mr. Otkins. Mr. Strandberg was ap- 
pointed delegate to the Easter Convention 
in Edmonton. The members of the Hardisty 
Local withdrew for their meeting. 


PONOKA 

A meeting of the Ponoka Sub-local was 
held on February 6th in the Ponoka School 
with Miss H. Berry presiding. It was 
moved and seconded that the Ponoka Sub- 
local go on record as in favor of supporting 
the resolution: “Be it resolved that the Pro- 
vincial Government increase the grants so 
that they would pay at least 50% of the 
costs of educational expenditure.” It was 
recommended that a letter be forwarded 
from our Sub-local to our M. L. A. asking 
him to support this resolution when it was 
brought up in the Legislature. The Sub- 
local also went on record as in favor of 
supporting the Drama and Music demon- 
—— which will be held later in the 
spring. 


RIMBEY 

The regular meeting of the Rimbey Sub- 
local was held in the Rimbey School, De- 
cember 5th, with twelve teachers in attend- 
ance. A report of the Salary Negotiating 
Committee was given by Mr. Collins. Mrs. 
Calwell gave a very interesting paper on 
Division II Enterprise, Section A. Suggested 
enterprises were: With Our Forces Overseas; 
Christmas Customs; Our llied Nations; 
More of Nature’s Peoples; About the City; 
Wanderlust; Wonders of the World; Skillful 
Hands. Many valuable ideas were given by 
the speaker and a discussion followed the 
paper which was beneficial to all present. 
At the close of the meeting, tea was served 
by Mrs, Kennedy and Miss Harmon in the 
Grade VII and VIII room where the students 
in their Social Studies periods had made 
table coverings and serviettes of maps, flags, 
current events, etc., depicting the Home- 
lands of Our New Canadians. These were 
also to be used later at a Patriotic Program 
where tea would be served to further the 
sale of War Saving, Stamps. 


The January meeting of the Rimbey Sub- 
local was held in the Rimbey School, Janu- 
ary 6th. Mr. Collins reported on the Zonal 
Meeting held in Red Deer regarding the pro- 
posed salaries. A most interesting and in- 
structive paper was given by Mrs. Wiley on 
Remedial English in Division II. The speaker 
stressed that as reading is the basis for all 
education, children must be taught to enjoy 
reading and when this is accomplished we 
have gone half way. Simple books should 
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be used to begin with and the level raised 
gradually. To arouse interest, a part of a 
book might be read or questions presented 
to be answered from the reading. The dic- 
tionarv habit should be established just as 
the atlas habit is established in teaching 
Social Studies. Children should be encour- 
aged to feel a pride in their knowledge of 
words and be taught to appreciate the 
beauty in literature. The speaker was in 
agreement with most of the teachers present 
that formal instruction in written English 
is lacking. The social hour was spent in 
the Home ‘Economics Room where lunch 
was served by Mrs. Calwell. 


STRATHMORE 

The second regular meeting of the Strath- 
more Sub-local of the A. T. A. for the year 
of 1944-45, was held at Strathmore on Tues- 
day, January 16th, with thirteen members 
in attendance. Mr. Crowther presided. The 
slate of officers having been elected at the 
previous meeting, a schedule programme was 
followed. The chief item was the proposal 
by Mr. Crowther to decide on a project 
which would becin at the February meet- 
ing. The members decided upon the idea 
of reading a book on the nsychology of 
education and each month the group of 
teachers who entertain will read and pre- 
pare a synopsis of one or more chapters and 
explain the context brieflv. A round-table 
conference is to follow. The members of the 
Strathmore Local feel this a progressive step 
along the true educational lines. Mr. . 
Evres exvlained fully the operating ma- 
chinervy of the A. G.'M. A lengthy discus- 
sion followed. The meeting proved most 
constructive and interesting. The February 
meeting will be held on the third Tuesday 
at Namaka with Mies Saunders. Miss Wilson, 
Miss Purdy and Mrs. Chapman as acting 
hostesses. The members are anxiously 
looking forward not only to the beginning 
of the nroject but also to a talk which is 
to be delivered by Miss Purdv, teacher of 
the Oranve Valley School, and who taught 
recently in Nova Scotia. Miss Purdy will 
contrast the educational system of Nova 
Scotia with that of Alberta. Many other in- 
teresting items are also slated for the next 
meeting. The Strathmore staff served 
unch, - 


SUNDRE 

The Sundre Sub-loral held its organiza- 
tion meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Weir on December 13th. 1944. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. John Weir; Vice-President, Miss Dorothy 
Statham; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth 
Weir; Councillor to the Olds Local, Mrs. 
Pamela Anderson. In order that one trip 
may serve a dual purpose future meetings 
are to be jheld once every four weeks at 
7:30 np. m., at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Weir. on the same evening as the Edu- 
cational films are shown in the Sundre Hall. 


THORHILD 

The reorganization meeting of the Thor- 
hild Sub-local was held on October 3rd. 
The officers elected were as follows: Hon- 
orary President. Mr. H. A, Kostash; Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wm. Kraychy; Vice-President, Mr. 
Wm. Pura; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. 
Lakaduk; Councillor, Mr. N. Samoil; Sports 
Convenor, Mr. Wm. Pura; Press Correspon- 
dent, Miss A. Lakaduk; Programme Com- 
mittee, Miss A. Penchuk, Mrs. Wm. Pura, 
Mrs. B. Nuttycombe. ewe 

The January meeting was held on the 
27th. The minutes were read and approved. 
The amateur night which had been tabled 
at the previous meeting was again dis- 
cussed. The date was set for March 9th, 
to be held at Tudor Hall. The remainder 
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of the meeting was spent in organizing ma- 
terial for the “Divisional Review.” At the 
close a delicious lunch was served by the 
Tudor teachers. 


THREE HILLS-TROCHU 

The Three Hills-Trochu Sub-local held 
their meeting at Trochu, January 10th, at 
8.00 p. m. Fourteen members were present. 
The programme took the form of a dis- 
cussion on “English In the School.” The 
discussion was ably led by Mr. Traub of 
Trochu. The next. meeting will be held at 
Three Hills, March 14th, at 8.00 o’clock, the 
topic to be discussed will “be “Social 
Studies.” “The evening ended with a de- 
licious lunch served by the Trochu teachers 
at the Mealing home. 
TOFIELD 

The third meeting this winter of the Sub- 
local was held in Tofield on Friday, Janu- 
ary 12th. Sixteen members turned out. A 
problem box discussion proved very inter- 
esting. It was decided that Mr. Reeves, 
acting superintendent of the Holden School 
Division, should be invited to speak at the 
next Sub-local gathering. A_ delightful 
lunch was served by the, Richardsons. 


At the fourth meeting, held February 9th, 
Mr. Richardson gave a report on the meet- 
ing of the Holden Local. Mr. L. Olsen was 
nominated as delegate for the A. G. M.. Mr. 
Reeves gave a very interesting talk on the 
use of the new readers. Miss Shaw, Miss 
McGuffie and Mrs. Hargreaves served a 
lovely lunch. 

TURNER VALLEY 

An interesting and well-attended meeting 
of the Turner Valley Local was held Janu- 
ary 31st in the South Turner Valley High 
School. The Executive is as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hugh McCullough; Vice-President, 
Mrs. M. Waters; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
E. Hughson; Social Convenor, Miss Betty 
Hart; Publicity Convenor, Mrs. Chandler; 
Salary Schedule Committee, Mr. C. Ballard, 
Mr. Cox, Mr. Pogue. Following a brief dis- 
cussion on the suggested programme for our 
Local meetings, Mr. Hugh McCullough pre- 
sented a detailed report of the District Coun- 
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cil meeting held during Convention week. 
A discussion took place regarding the 
change in the Constitution. It was sug- 
gested that the secretary contact Mr. Roche 
that we might receive his plan outlined for 
the Constitution. Mr. R. W. Gould of 
Royalties was nominated as candidate for 
the position of Geographic Representative 
for the Calgary District. It was decided 
to leave the arrangement of our meeting 
to the Executive. A cordial welcome is ex- 
tended to all members. Let us have full 
attendance at our next meeting. 


TWO HILLS 


The teachers of the Two Hills Sub-local 
held a meeting at Two Hills on Saturday, 
January 138th. The presence of the Super- 
intendent of the Two Hills Division, Mr. F. 
Hannochko, made the meeting doubly en- 
joyable and profitable. Business matters 
discussed were of a routine nature. Of great 
interest to all members and greeted with 
enthusiasm was the announcement by the 
Councillor, Mr. D. Podealuk, that henceforth 
teachers who do not attend at least fifty 
per cent of the Sub-local meetings will for- 
feit their increment for that year. At the 
close of the meeting an enjoyable lunch was 
served at the’ home of Miss Sophie 
Odynsky. 
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WESTLOCK 

The second meeting of the Westiock Sub- 
local of the A. T. A. was held on January 
12th at Westlock with nine members present. 
Mr. J. Brown, President, gave an instruc- 
tive talk on the administrative setup of 
the A. T. A. Miss Myers, Pembina Division 
Health Nurse, outlined requirements of an 
adequate First Aid Kit which should be in 
all schools. A general discussion of com- 
mon school accidents followed. Meetings 
are to be held on the second Friday evening 
of each month at eight o’clock, in Westlock 
School. The next meeting will provide an 
opportunity for discussion of resolutions to 
be sent to Headquarters for consideration 
at the A. G. M. at Easter time. 


WILLINGDON 


The Willingdon Sub-local of the A. 
held as January meeting on the oTth a 
2.00 p. m. There were ten teachers present. 
Mr. L. L. Kostash was in the chair and N. 
W. Svekla took down the minutes. Coun- 
cillor N. W. Svekla reported on the Execu- 
tive meeting of the Two Hills Division 

. T. A. Local. A spring track meet was 
favored. The programme was drawn up for 
the next meeting to be held in Willingdon 
on February 17th at 2.00 p. m. Lunch was 
served by the Social Committee. 
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